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With over 60 Frazetta Paintings on display including all the major works: THE CAT GIRL, 
THE DEATH DEALER, THE CONAN SERIES, THE EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS SERIES, and 
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many, many more. 


The Frazetta Museum is located at: 182 Cortland Street, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


For further information call: 717-421-9054. 


TO 


For a catalog containing the complete line of Frazetta 
Prints and other merchandise send $3.00. 


Frazetta Print Catalog 
PO. Box R 
Marshalls Creek, PA 18335 


“GREAT FUN!’ 


— RAY BRADBURY, AUTHOR OF 
THE MARTIAN CHRONICLES 


“THIS IS WHAT I CALL A REAL 
LAUGHING MATTER.” 


— ROBERT BLOCH, 
AUTHOR OF PSYCHO 


“AN EXCELLENT 
PIECE OF 
HUMOROUS 
INVENTION... 
AN AID TO 
LAUGHTER IN A 
TIME WHEN WE 
NEED IT...” 


— ANDRE NORTON, 
AUTHOR OF 
WITCH WORLD 


“THE SCIENCE 
FICTION 
CARTOON 
BOOK...AN 
AMUSING SET OF 
TAKE OFFS.” 


— POUL ANDERSON, 
AUTHOR OF 
TAU ZERO 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE 
COMICS STORE OR ORDER FROM 
ANDRION BOOKS! 


ANDRION BOOKS 
230 PARK AVE., SUITE 1624 
NEW YORK, NY 10169 


PLEASE SEND ME ___ COPIES OF 
THE SCIENCE FICTION CARTOON 
BOOK AT $7.00 EACH, PLUS $1.25 
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AN ALL NEUE COLLECTION OF POSTAGE AND HANDLING PER BOOK. 

A SINGLE PANEL CARTOONS BY TOTAL AMOUNT 
REPRINT! MARC BILGREY, AUTHOR OF THE | 
PRIVATE EYE CARTOON BOOK. | 
$7.00/104 PAGES | NAME 
ISBN: 0-933773-11-0 | 
| 
A QUALITY TRADE PAPERBACK FROM: | ADDRESS 
\ ANDRION BOOKS \ 
230 PARK AVENUE SUITE 1624 
a) NEW YORK, NY 10169 p aT elle ar 
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EDITORIAL 


One of the great things about being the 
publisher of COMICS INTERVIEW is the 
kick I get out of seeing such creative 
stalwarts and longtime favorites of mine 
as Jack Kirby and Frank Frazetta inter- 
viewed here in these pages. 

for many years, I have credited Edgar 
Rice Burroughs as the catalyst, the in- 
fluence, that started a chain reaction of 
events which have shaped my life — from 
editor to writer to publisher. Certainly, his 
vivid stories swept me up into a world of 
imagination, a world I have made my 
reality. 

But in his interview, Frank Frazetta 
makes a statement about his cover paint- 
ings for the paperback editions of Robert 
E. Howard's CONAN, wonders whether 
they may not have been the real reason 
readers picked up the books. That obser- 
vation, in turn, got me thinking back to 
the very first ERB book I picked off a 
newsstand, an Ace edition of TARZAN 
AND THE LION MAN. Swimming ina 
sea of other paperback covers, I believe 
it was the power of the Frazetta painting 
which attracted my attention. 

And so I’ve come to realize, after all 
these years, that I might never even have 
picked up the first Edgar Rice Burroughs 
paperback but for Frank. In that tenuous 
chain of events which influences our lives, 
but for Frank Frazetta | might not have 
come to be publishing a magazine called 
COMICS INTERVIEW. You can see now 
why it’s such a kick to see him interviewed 
here! 

‘rhe impact of a creator’s work can be 
far-reaching and yet, paradoxically, invisi- 
ble to him. Working all alone in a room, 
drawing upon the imagination to create 
fantasy images, it is almost impossible to 
understand the tangible effects that occur 
as a result out in the ‘‘real’’ world. 

I wonder how many other lives, in 
equally invisible yet very real ways, have 
been shaped by Frazetta? 
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EDITORIAL: 


UP FRONT 
a rap with dak 


S 


WRITER/EDITOR: 
STEVE RINGGENBERG 


steps out from behind the microphone to 
introduce the emissary in a chat with co- 
creator matt jorgensen 
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ARTIST: 
FRANK FRAZETTA 


the painter non-pareil pulls no punches! 
from comics art to artless competitors, a 
far-ranging rap with steve ringgenberg 


LETTERS: 
THE LAST WORD 


readers rant — or rave 


“The EMISSARY will make greater de- 


mands on the intelligence of the readers.” 


teve Ringgenberg is one of my 
{s} Javorite authors, but I don’t read 

much; in fact, I’m just learning 
English. 

Steve and I met some eleven years ago, 
working at Camp Adventure; no, really, 
Camp Adventure, and history was made. 
But I can't talk about that. 


Over the past few years, Steve has work- 
ed for every major comics company and 
a few minor ones. 


In between scripts and editing jobs, 
(‘‘Sleep!?’’ he shouts, spittle flying, 
“Sleep is for bears and grandpa after 
Thanksgiving dinner!’’) Steve likes to do 
interviews. Here’s a small sampling of the 
people he’s talked to — Al Williamson, 
Jack Davis, Harvey Kurtzman, Michael 
Kaluta, Jules Feiffer, Frank Frazetta and, 
of course, Voltaire. 

So why interview this guy? 

Just because he’s now Associate Editor 


Jor Byron Preiss Visual Productions? Just 
because he and his partner have sold their 
own comics series? Just because I’m his 
partner? 

Nah. 

It’s because he’s a pro. 


MATTHEW JORGENSEN: You’re not 
exactly a big-name writer in comics, Steve 
— not yet, anyway. Have you had any 
critical acclaim? 

STEVE RINGGENBERG: R.A. Jones 
reviewed NIGHTVEIL #2 and #3 and said 
that, as far as the dialogue and the story 
went, it was about as competent and pro- 
fessional as an average issue of SPIDER- 
MAN, which I took to be faint praise 
indeed. 

MATTHEW: Do you think it was out of 
line? 

STEVE: No, actually, I feel that criticism 
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was very valid. I don’t think the writing 
was as good as I’m capable of now. To 
tell you the truth, I enjoyed NIGHTVEIL, 
but if I were handling another character 
in a setting that dealt with magic and the 
occult I would probably do it a lot dif- 
ferently. 

MATTHEW: How? 

STEVE: Less like a super-hero strip and 
with more. . .mystery and eeriness of the 
occult that actually exists. I have done a 
lot of reading on the occult and various 
aspects of ritual and magic and things like 
this, and I believe there are forces out 
there that science can’t really explain — 
just random occurrences and, well, 
physical forces that are not easily explain- 
ed by contemporary physics — but I also 
think that as time goes on and scientists 
delve further and further into the nature 
of reality — even in areas like astronomy 
and anthropology — they’re going to find 
a point where everything sort of meets, 


All art accompanying this interview is © 1986 Ringgenberg & Jorgensen, unless otherwise noted. 


PHOTO: Paul Ringgenberg 


Steve Ringgenberg displays the inner poise which has made him successful. _ 
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‘“‘1’m handling magic as an undiscovered 


that once you break matter down beyond 
a certain level, everything is energy. I 
think magic is simply one aspect of that. 


Below: A panel from Steve’s new series 
THE EMISSARY. Opposite: Nightveil. 


Things like thought transference and 
telekinesis, I believe they do exist. I 
wouldn’t say right now that my beliefs ex- 
tend as far as like, you know, believing 
in flying saucers. I think flying saucers are 
something — but I don’t necessarily 
believe that they are flying saucers. 
MATTHEW: What do you mean? 
STEVE: Well, I don’t think they’re little 
silver saucers filled with green men from 
other planets. From what I’ve read, I’ve 
concluded that UFOs, whatever they are, 
are some manifestation of energy. They’ve 
been recorded in hieroglyphics and various 
manuscripts, you know, from virtually 
every culture in the world, and they’ve 
been perceived in different ways. 
MATTHEW: You're discussing magic in 
a form I think most people are unfamiliar 
with. I get the impression many people feel 
that magic is either voodoo dolls or it’s 
DR. STRANGE. 


Name: Steven C. Ringgenberg 
Born: 20 September 1957—Fayette- 
ville, NC 

Residence: New York City 


Education: B.A. in Creative 
Writing. Graduated University of 
Arizona in 1979. 

Occupation: Freelance Writer and 
Editor. 

Credits: I started writing profes- 
sionally in 1980. My first sale was 
to DC: a one-pager that appeared in 
HOUSE OF MYSTERY. Since then 
I’ve had numerous comics scripts 
and interviews in HEAVY METAL. 
Many interviews in COMICS IN- 
TERVIEW, Russ Cochran’s EC 
Library, THE COMICS JOUR- 
NAL, AMAZING HEROES, etc. 


My comics scripts have appeared in 
MOON KNIGHT, WEIRD WAR 
TALES, THE BLACK HOOD, 
NEW TALENT SHOWCASE and 
Americomics’ BOLT and 
NIGHTVEIL. I am currently 
writing THE EMISSARY, a bi- 
monthly science-fiction comic 
published by Electric Comics. I am 
involved in a number of comics- 
related projects for Byron Preiss 
Visual Publications, where I am an 
associate editor and writer. I am also 
developing a SYNWULFE mini- 
series with George Pratt. 
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STEVE: Which is Steve Ditko doing sur- 
realism on a comics page. 
MATTHEW: Sure, and he did it very 
well. 

STEVE: Yes. I love those old Ditko DR. 
STRANGEs. Great stuff. But to get back 
to your point, the way I’m handling magic 
in THE EMISSARY — which has strong 
overtones of magic and fantasy, even 
though it’s a science-fiction strip — I’m 
handling magic as an undiscovered branch 
of physics, and like physics it has its own 
laws of cause and effect. We’re trying to 
do magic within those laws, so that things 
will have a self-justifying logic. I don’t 
want to have my characters with magic 
pulling rabbits out of thin air because that’s 
simply impossible. None of the bullshit. 
No energy bolts flying through the air. 
MATTHEW: How do you handle the 
magic, then? 

STEVE: The magic, what there is of it, 


STATISTICS 


Favorite Artists: Frank Frazetta, Al 
Williamson, Roy Krenkel, Hal 
Foster, Alex Raymond, Milton 
Caniff, Noel Sickles, Alex Toth, 
Dave Stevens, Jack Kirby, Matt 
Jorgensen and George Pratt. 
Favorite Comics Writers: Harvey 
Pekar, Alan Moore, Archie Good- 
win, Mike Baron and the Hernandez 
Brothers. 

Favorite Writer-Artists: Robert 
Crumb, Harvey Kurtzman, Will 
Eisner. 

Favorite Films: KING KONG, DR. 
STRANGELOVE, 2001: A SPACE 
ODYSSEY, TAXI DRIVER, THE 
WILD BUNCH, A CLOCKWORK 
ORANGE, BLADERUNNER, LES 
ENFANTS DU PARADIS, RIDE 
THE HIGH COUNTRY. 
Favorite Authors: Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Anthony Burgess, Philip K. 
Dick and Vance Bourjaily. 
Favorite Comics: The EC Comics 
line. They’ve never been surpassed 
in terms of quality. I also like 
Moore’s WATCHMEN, Eisner’s 
SPIRIT, AMERICAN SPLENDOR 
and WEIRDO. 

Favorite President: Theodore 
Roosevelt, because he created our 
national park system. 

Pet Peeve: Bullies of every stripe, 
from dictators and gangsters to 
editors like Mort Weisinger. 
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branch of physics. ..cause and effect.” 


is gonna be on a non-verbal level; and if 
we ever depict a magical happening it’s 
gonna be done in such a way in the con- 
text of the strip that you know it is an other 
reality. The panel borders and the way the 
drawing and coloring is executed is gon- 
na clue the readers in, we hope, that this 
is something magical, something outside 
of ordinary reality. What I’m trying to 
capture in this is the kind of atmosphere 
of just unholy weirdness that you get in 
films like THE SHOUT or THE LAST 
WAVE by Peter Weir, both of which 


captured aborigine magic and expressed 
it in non-western, non-linear terms, which 
I think worked very well. 
MATTHEW: People also discuss magic 
in terms of Aleister Crowley. The way he 
would write about magic and express 
things was much more as a discipline. He 
saw it as a religion. 

STEVE: There are aspects, certainly, of 
Zen Buddhism or Hindu mysticism that 
function in the same way; even certain 
sects in Christianity have, you know, those 
magical experiences, speaking in tongues 
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for example. Magic is something that has 
existed on this planet for a long time, it’s 
just how it’s interpreted in different ways 
now. Crowley’s approach is certainly go- 
ing to’be one aspect of how we’re ap- 
proaching magic in THE EMISSARY. It’s 
going to be very much, you know, a men- 
tal discipline, a spiritual discipline — and 
if magic is worked there will be an energy 
cost in some way. Doing some sort of 
strong magic, say projecting oneself men- . 
tally across the continent, that requires a 
certain amount of energy which has to be 
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derived from something — whether it’s a 
human sacrifice, and the energy is deriv- 
ed from the liberation of the soul energies 
of the sacrifice victim, or one uses up 
one’s own internal resources. 

The good guys in this — basically, 
Osric, our protagonist — would mostly 
draw on his own energies until he learns 
to tap into the collective human un- 
conscious. That’s a Jungian idea that we’re 
integrating into the magic in this. I’ve 
derived a lot of my ideas on magic from 
the work of Carl Jung. Jung was very 
much a believer in the mass unconscious 
and the archetype — the archetype being 
a strong image in the mass unconscious 
that keeps recurring throughout genera- 
tions. Something like circles. . .circles 
have a specific meaning — or the 
alchemical symbol, the snake swallowing 
its tail, has certain meanings in the occult 
and that has permeated various cultures. 
MATTHEW: How do you feel the ar- 
chetypes as Jung described them come 
through in comics? 

STEVE: Basically on a very primitive, 
crude level. I think mostly comics present 
Jungian archetypes in terms of things like 
the hero myth — which certain heroes, 
such as Captain America and Superman, 
are perfect examples of — you know, the 
all-conquering force of right, light, reason, 
peace and justice. Most comics are done 
on a very simplistic level. 
MATTHEW: Getting back to what 
you've done, you've also worked limited- 
ly for both DC and Marvel. Didn’t you 
create a character while you were at DC? 
STEVE: Yes. I created the Feral Man for 
NEW TALENT SHOWCASE. It was in 
the fourth issue through the sixth issue, 
three segments. The Feral Man was my 
first and possibly only stab at creating a 
super-hero. What I wanted to do was 
create a character who was kind of like 
a scientifically justified Tarzan; a being 
that was super-strong and had incredibly 
magnified senses but for whom there was 
a logical reason for this, and I don’t mean 
being bitten by a radioactive spider or 
struck by a bolt of lightning. This is 
somebody who went through tremendous 
physical agony, had like steel rods inserted 
into his bone marrow and had artificially 
derived polymers injected into his bone 
and muscle tissue to make them denser so 
that he’d be stronger, but the bio- 
engineering he underwent also made his 
personality unstable. He had mood shifts 
depending up which chemicals were 
released in his bloodstream. He was bio- 
engineered into a sort of super-wildman. 
I wanted to show that to become a super- 
man is not without its costs. 


“I’m not that interested in super-heroes.” 


VOLUNTEERED FOR A CIA 
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“The Feral Man was my first and possibly only stab at creating a super-hero.”’ 


Anyway, that ran for three issues. I was 
sorry to see it end because I don’t feel that 
I really got to put the character through 
his paces in a way that totally satisfied 
everything that I wanted to do for him. 
There were a lot of compromises along 
the way. Eventually, I would like to either 
revive that character for DC, if possible, 
or create another character that’s similar 
but different enough that I could do it 
without infringing on DC’s copyright. 
They own the Feral Man now, because I 
signed away the rights when I signed my 
checks. 


MATTHEW: Well, that’s not legal 
anyway. The clause on the backs of 
paychecks that both Marvel and DC were 
using for years doesn’t hold any legal 
water. 


STEVE: But I did have to sign the con- 
tract and in that I did explicitly sign away 
all rights, which is a shame. I feel like the 
Feral Man is a great name. I’d love to be 
able to use it. I wish I still owned it. It 
doesn’t really look like I’ll be able to do 
it again for DC. The impression I receiv- 
ed was DC was looking for new talent but 
they didn’t necessarily want to develop the 
characters that were developed in the 
NEW TALENT book. 
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MATTHEW: DC seems to have had a 
major shift in what they've been printing 
in some of their experimental works since 
then, 

STEVE: That’s true. DC is doing THE 
WATCHMEN, which in my opinion is the 
best comic coming from the mainstream 
market right now. DC does seem to be 
open to some new ideas, but in other ways 
they seem like the same old company. 
MATTHEW: Let’s jump from DC over 
to Marvel. 

STEVE: Well, my tenure at Marvel was 
rather brief. (Laughter.) I have done a few 
things for MARVEL AGE magazine, a 
few articles and interviews here and there, 
and I wrote a back-up story in one issue 
of MOON KNIGHT, an eight-page story. 
But that was the only thing I ever wrote 
for Marvel, for various reasons. I don’t 
think Denny O’Neil liked my story very 
much — and Denny was probably right, 
it was a pretty poor story. I don’t know 
if I’ll ever do any more work for Marvel 
at present because I’m not that interested 
in doing super-heroes and that seems to 
be the bulk of what they’re doing. 
MATTHEW: You seem to not be real 
happy with a lot of your older work. You 
seem to be saying that it’s all pretty poor. — 
STEVE: I think I’ve gotten a lot better 


THE SOUTHERN KNIGHTS 


in a New South like NONE they’ve ever known! 


While Dragon searches desperately for 
the Last Retreat of his kind, Connie, Kristin 
and Electrode strive to prepare the people of 
this world to fight for their lives and freedom. 


Alas, before the Knights are ready, the 
forces of evil make their move! 


Aided by Aramis, practitioner of the For- 
bidden Arts of magic, the Knights must 
attack before the prophecy is fulfilled! 


Story - HENRY VOGEL 
Art - PEPPERS & PROPST 


The Southern Knights find themselves in 


a world of sword-and-sorcery. 
A world filled with fear. 
A world ruled by evil. 


A world of tyranny—and yet a world with 


a prophecy: 


“When dragons return, the 
evil shall be driven out.” 


Story - HENRY VOGEL 
Art- PEPPERS & PROPST 
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“We turn Bradbury & Bloch into comics.” 


since then. I know more than I did then. 
I look back at a lot of my work and, frank- 
ly, it’s embarrassing. It’s poor. 
MATTHEW: Well, do you think your in- 
terest in the characters might have had an 
effect? 

STEVE: Definitely. I find I do my best 


Synwulfe, from 
an upcoming 
series of the 
same name, by 
Steve, and 
George Pratt. 


work when I’m working on my own 
characters and when I have a little bit more 
creative control. I can write things to order 
and have for various places — any pro- 
fessional has had that experience — but 
I find it more satisfying when I’m work- 
ing on my own creations rather than work- 
ing on characters I didn’t create and might 
not have that much of an interest in. More 
and more I’m seeing a trend towards artists 
and writers creating their own characters 
and wanting to own them. I think that’s 
an offshoot of the creator-owned comics 
that Marvel did, and certainly it’s fallout 
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from a company like Pacific which had a 
lot of creator-owned titles. 
MATTHEW: You're an associate editor 
for Byron Preiss Visual Productions. What 
are you doing for them? 

STEVE: Well, one of the projects we’re 
doing is an anthology of comics — several 
anthologies actually — intended for the 
educational market. This is one place 
where I’m going to be able to put some 
of my theories about how comics work in- 
to practice. In this anthology, we’re tak- 
ing stories by major writers such as Brad- 
bury and Bloch and turning them into 
comics. We’re adapting ’em to about a 12 
to 14-year-old reading level, and using 
some artists who are fairly well known in 
the business — and I’m gonna be using 
a lot of unknowns. What I’m going to do 
is try to successfully translate some of 
these stories from prose into comics. I’m 
not doing all of the adaptations myself. I’m 
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working with a variety of other writers. 
I’m going to use my own sensibilities and, 
of course, suggestions from my boss and 
the people at the Bank Street College of 
Education to shape how these storiés come 
across, and it will be interesting to see how 
they go over. I hope people will like them, 
because I think that they are going to be 
a lot of fun to do and I find this project 
very satisfying. 

MATTHEW: When is it coming out? 
STEVE: Well, it’ll be distributed to the 
educational market. You might find it in 
comics shops or B. Daltons and places like 
that, but I really don’t know. My boss ask- 
ed me not to say too much about it, but 
it’s being done in conjunction with Bank 
Street Teachers College and they’re com- 
ing out from a major publisher. There are 
going to be four anthologies of comics, 
about 224 pages in length, black-and- 
white, and we’re going to be adapting 
some very good short stories by people 
like Ray Bradbury, Robert Bloch, H.G. 
Wells, Andre Norton. I think people will 
be satisfied with the selection. One is 
Richard Connel’s famous story ‘‘The 
Most Dangerous Game.”’ I’m really look- 
ing forward to that. I may have to exer- 
cise my editorial prerogatives and snag 
that one so I can adapt it myself. It’s one 
of my absolute favorite short stories. 
MATTHEW: Getting more into your 
background, you went to the University of 
Arizona and studied writing there — has 
it affected you at all in your profession? 
STEVE: Well, in certain ways it steeled 
my determination to write fantasy and 
science fiction and to regard them as just 
as valid as any other literary form. The 
head of the department tried to convince 
me early on that genre fiction was not as 
worthwhile as doing mainstream novels — 
a contention that I strongly resented and 
to this day resent. 

MATTHEW: What do you think his 
reasoning was? 

STEVE: I think he considered writing 
genre fiction and writing things like comic 
books to be beneath a serious writer. I 
don’t think that’s true. I think somebody 
like Harvey Pekar has already proven that 
comics can be a valid and interesting and 
vital literary form. I think you can do 
things in comics that you can’t do with any 
other artform, even though it is closely 
aligned with film. I’ve seen comics that 
also have some of the same qualities as 
a good short story or a well-written novel 
or even a radio show. 

MATTHEW: Did your schooling in- 
troduce you to different things that broke 
you out of some of the stylistic approaches 
that most comic-book writers take? 


“IT got heavily into Hemingway.” 


STEVE: Sure. Around the time I was in 
college, I got heavily into Ernest Hem- 
ingway and would go and scour the library 
for anything by Hemingway. I did the 
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same thing with Fitzgerald. And around 
that same time I discovered other writers 
like Anthony Burgess — he’s always had 
a big influence on me — and Vance Bour- 


Cover study for THE EMISSARY. 


and artists.” 


—_—_—_—__—_—____—_——___sTEve RINGGENBERG }———________ 
“The comics medium tends to inhibit the | 


jaily, who is a fabulous novelist. He was 
one of my writing instructors for a 
semester. Vance really got me fired up to 
do the kind of writing I really wanted to 
do. 

MATTHEW: Did Vance have a problem 
with comics, too? 

STEVE: No. Vance was firmly behind 
my, you know, trying whatever I wanted 
to, as far as writing. I turned in a comic 
script as one of my assignments and I think 
I got an A on it. I remember him scrib- 
bling something — ‘‘This is amusing’? — 
it was a FLASH GORDON parody star- 
ring you and me. Bourjaily himself, in 
his novel NOW PLAYING AT 
CANTERBURY, used comic captions and 
word balloons in certain chapters dealing 
with this one character, this Oriental 
musical director — and each chapter was 
told in a different literary voice. It was a 
modern equivalent of THE CANTER- 
BURY TALES by Chaucer. Bourjaily 
took the story-within-a-story-within-a- 
story format and wove it into a really 
fascinating tapestry. It’s one of my favorite 
books and it’s definitely had a lot of in- 


fluence on how I write. For a young writer 
that book is a tour de force; a textbook 
on different writing styles and approaches 
and techniques. And‘having Bourjaily for 
a teacher and reading his work, that show- 
ed me that really, if you can pull it off, 
almost anything goes in literature. Of 
course you have to take your chances. You 
can fall flat on your face if a particular 
device or style doesn’t work — but, hey, 
failure is the price you pay for 
experimenting. 

MATTHEW: Who else has influenced 
you? 

STEVE: Will Eisner’s work has had an 
enormous influence, especially since he 
came out with his book on graphic nar- 
rative. I think Eisner is a model that all 
potential writers of comics should look at. 
Eisner’s written some of the funniest, 
Most poignant, most incisive comics that 
anybody has ever written, and is continu- 
ing to do just brilliant work. I like a lot 
of the stuff he’s doing now even more than 
THE SPIRIT — even though I adore THE 
SPIRIT. I would say he and Harvey 
Kurtzman are the two comics writers that 
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have influenced me the most. I also like 
Archie Goodwin’s work an awful lot, par- 
ticularly the work he did for Warren in 
the early 60s — I think it’s some of Ar- 
chie’s best. 

I find something like Alan Moore’s 
THE WATCHMEN very interesting 
because Moore takes great delight in ex- 
ploring those gray areas of human thought 
and behavior. For my money it’s the best 
written comic on the market right now. 
I find it fascinating. It’s stimulating in a 
way that most comics are not, and I hope 
that there will be more work of that caliber 
in the next few years. 

MATTHEW: How do you feel the way 
Moore handles his characters in THE 
WATCHMEN compares to the very 
popular way Frank Miller handled Batman 
in DARK KNIGHT? 

STEVE: I find it interesting to look at his 
work and, you know, speculate on why 
it’s popular — and I think in a certain way 
Miller’s work is as emblematic of the ’80s 
as Jack Kirby’s work was of the ’60s 
when he was at his peak, working with 
Stan Lee. Miller’s kind of like the ’80s’ 
equivalent of Jack Kirby, with flashy 
graphics, really bold and simple and 
powerful. I think as a storyteller he’s ex- 
cellent — that’s the most satisfying aspect 
of Miller’s work — but I don’t think he 
can write nearly as well as someone like 
Alan Moore, who is an equally good 
storyteller but he also has'a finer sense, 
I think, of the subtleties of handling 
dialogue and characterization. I look at 
Miller’s work and it seems like he’s deriv- 
ed a lot of his style and a lot of his thoughts 
from popular culture, simply from movies 
and other comic books — which is cool 
but I think it leads to a more limited ex- 
pression of the artform. 

MATTHEW: You would like to see 
people getting influences outside of just 
looking at whoever their favorite artist 
happens to be and learning to draw that 
way, or looking at Chris Claremont and 
learning to write from him — you'd rather 
see a broader approach to it? 

STEVE: Yes, absolutely. I think it’s not 
enough to derive your worldview simply 
from fantasy and science fiction, comics 
and movies. You’ve gotta look at life, and 
I think it’s a good idea to look at other 
authors. ; 

MATTHEW: Many of the writers that 
seem to take off the most are into fun. Do 
you feel it’s a problem if maybe you begin 
to take yourself too seriously? 

STEVE: Yes. I see that in Frank Miller’s 
work. His work really isn’t fun. It’s well 
done in a lot of ways, but it’s not fun. His 
stories are depressing. I think his work 


shows every indication that he takes 
himself seriously. Chris Claremont also 
gives every indication of taking himself 
too seriously, which is unfortunate. I think 
his work suffers a great deal from cliche 
and overwriting. I think that’s a major 
problem with a lot of comics: the artwork 
is so inexpressive that the writer is forc- 
ed, like Claremont, to write long, detailed 
captions explaining the character’s inner 
state. That’s one problem I have with a 
lot of mainstream comics, is that a month- 
ly comic is simply done too fast for there 
to be a great deal of subtlety; and unless 
you’re a Jack Kirby or a Joe Kubert you 
simply can’t put out a product of any quali- 
ty, a full comic book, in a month. There 
are exceptions, but for the most part 
mainstream comics are not very good. 
They’re dull. For me that’s the greatest 
crime for a comic. I’m with my buddy 
Alan Weiss who says his primary criteria 
is that a comic should be entertaining. The 
main reason I don’t read most mainstream 
comics is because I don’t find them enter- 
taining. In terms of mainstream literature 
— besides Vance Bourjaily and Hem- 
ingway — I like James M. Cain. I like 
Raymond Chandler and Dashiell Ham- 
mett. Those are writers who had nice, 
terse, lean styles. That’s what I tend to 
gravitate towards, the styles that are more 
sparse verbally, that pack more ex- 
pressiveness, more emotion, more story 
into the fewest possible words. 

I’m not a big fan of writers like Henry 
James who are unbearably wordy. I can’t 
read his stuff. Another reason I don’t like 
James is the stories he chooses to tell. I 
have no interest in the characters he’s 
writing about. That’s something else for 
writers to think about, is what story are 
you telling. Pick your story. Choose the 
characters you’re talking about. My bot- 
tom line is I tell a story that I am interested 
in. I’m telling the kind of story that I 
would like to read, that I am interested in, 
and hope there are enough people out there 
who find the same kind of story entertain- 
ing that the book will go over well. 
MATTHEW: Let’s get into style a little 
bit. We touched on your dislike of most 
of your work that’s out there. Are you go- 
ing to be doing things differently? 
STEVE: Well, of course, in THE 
EMISSARY — since you and I are col- 
laborating on the scripts — that’s a dif- 
ference right there. It’s going to be infus- 
ed with your own sensibilities as well as 
mine. That’s sort of a check on both of 
us — both of our excesses — ’cause we 
both have axes we want to grind and things 
we’re interested in. But having to do it sort 
of by a consensus of two is going to, I 
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‘Frank Miller’s work really isn’t fun. 


think, make for a more balanced story than 
either of us would write individually. For 
THE EMISSARY, I’m going to mostly try 
to just tell the story in the dialogue. As 
a comics fan I don’t like seeing comics 
where the artwork is cluttered up with a 
lot of wordy captions, and that goes for 
some of the ECs, too. As much as I love 
”em, I think Al Feldstein overwrote in cer- 
tain areas — whereas Kurtzman’s work 
was a lot leaner and that’s why I think 
Kurtzman was a better writer, even 
though I think Feldstein was one of the 
great comics writers of all time, too. 
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STEVE: Yeah, well, the tack I’m taking 
on THE EMISSARY is going to be much 
less verbose than Moore, yet for the most 
part I enjoy Moore’s verbosity. I don’t 
think it’s just simply talking to hear 
himself talk. Moore writes with a purpose. 
MATTHEW: Why can you accept 
Moore’s verbosity more than Miller’s? 

STEVE: Because I believe Moore’s work 
more. It doesn’t seem as pompous and 
self-satisfied as a lot of the work from 
Miller and Claremont. Moore , I think, 
tends to look at himself with more of an 
adult sensibility, more of a sense of irony, 
and I think that’s reflected in his work. 
MATTHEW: Miller and Claremont seem 
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to be coming up a lot. They’re both im- 
mensely popular. It seems sort of an at- 
tack. Is there a bit of professional envy 
there? 

STEVE: I certainly envy their success, but 
I wouldn’t want to write like either of 
those gentlemen. It’s more a matter of a 
difference in philosophy as to how we ap- 
proach the medium. I have my own ideas 
about how I think comics should be writ- 
ten. Obviously, Claremont and Miller do, 
too. I can’t argue with their success, but 
I look at their work and I don’t find it 
entertaining, and I can look at their work 
and pick it apart in certain ways. It’s 
harder for me to pick apart Alan Moore’s 
work because I see more there that I like, 
more good. 

But that’s only my opinion, you know, 
as a reader. I’m not putting myself up as 
any kind of great moral arbiter. Obvious- 
ly, a lot of people out there like Frank 
Miller’s work or he wouldn’t be selling 
hundreds of thousands of copies of 
whatever he does. As I said, it’s largely 
just a difference in philosophy. 
MATTHEW: Do you think maybe there’s 
a problem with the comics medium as it’s 
evolved? 

STEVE: Yes, I do, because I think it tends 
to inhibit the creativity of the writers and 
the artists. I think that the short story for- 
mat is more conducive to a creative, ex- 
perimental approach. I think a large 
measure of what’s happened in 
mainstream comics is just simply 
motivated by commercial concerns. The 
work that Stan Lee and Jack Kirby did 
in the ’60s was enormously popular, and 
I think a lot of what’s going on at Marvel 
Comics now is an attempt to recreate that 
kind of popularity, but frankly I’d rather 
see people doing something a little new 
and different. 

MATTHEW: As opposed to trying to 
recreate the past? 

STEVE: Yeah, exactly. All of this revi- 
sionist history . . .1 think Roy Thomas has 
been guilty of that, the way he tries to go 
back and rewrite comics history, you 
know — redoing the Golden Age to his 
own specifications. I’m sure that must be 
tremendous fun for Roy, a real kick, but 
it doesn’t necessarily make for original 
comics. 

MATTHEW: Let’s get into THE 
EMISSARY. THE EMISSARY will be both 
a comic and a novel. Why? 

STEVE: That was part of the concept 
almost from the word go. When I first 
thought up the idea for THE EMISSARY 
I was torn between wanting to do an il- 
lustrated novel, a Ja Robert Howard’s 
THE SOWERS OF THE THUNDER that 
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Roy Krenkel illustrated, and doing a com- 
ic book. Both of us were then and are still 
now heavily into comics, and so we decid- 
ed to do both because, eventually, we 
figured out that the demands of the two 
mediums were so different that we could 
do the same story and not get bored with 
it. There are different demands, different 
storytelling needs that had to be satisfied. 
MATTHEW: You talk about the different 
demands of the two mediums and that you 
can do different things — like what? 

STEVE: Well, I think comics is admirably 
suited to expressing action and the visual 
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qualities of the planet Calador where THE 
EMISSARY takes place, which we envi- 
sion as a really rugged, beautiful planet, 
sort of like parts of Australia and our own 
American west. There’s a heavy western 
and desert influence to the look of the 
story. I think it’s easier to express that in 
a comic than in a novel, but I think the 
novel is going to be more suited to get- 
ting into the characters’ heads, exploring 
the subtleties of magic, explaining the 
history of this society, and the minute 
details. In the comic, the emphasis is go- 
ing to be, I think, to a larger degree on 
the action, on what the characters do rather 
than what they think; there will be enough 
difference in what you get out of each type 
of story that it will be worth your while. 
You’ll be getting a different perspective 
on the same material. I think it will be a 
richer experience than simply reading the 
comic or the novel individually. If you 
read them both, you will get the entire 
picture. 

MATTHEW: What about THE 
EMISSARY is gonna make it stand out? 
STEVE: Well, I think one .thimg ‘people 
are going to see immediately is the densi- 
ty of the detail of the storytelling. The art 
you’re doing for it is extremely detailed. 
We want to make life on this planet as 
vivid as possible rather than just plopping 
these characters down in the middle of, 
you know, a phony-looking alien land- 
scape and saying this is another planet but 
we still have the same sun and things are 
basically sort of like Earth. One thing both 
of us have tried very hard to do is instill 
a sense that this is an alien place, an alien 
culture, a different way of living. I think 
that vividness is certainly something that 
sets THE EMISSARY apart. 
MATTHEW: But seeing as we're from 
this planet then we're still going to have 
to base things on the experiences of this 
planet. How different can it be made? 
STEVE: Well, I think what it comes down 
to is just the quality of one’s imagination 
and how good you can extrapolate. For 
everything in THE EMISSARY I’ve taken 
examples in my own research — as far as 
biology, sociology, religion, toxicology, 
meteorology, whatever — and I’ve ex- 
trapolated in as logical a fashion as I could 
the environment of Calador, the society 
of Calador, its people, its religions. I’ve 
tried to extrapolate from things that I know 
already exist and therefore are possible. 
We're trying to go for complete plausibili- 
ty, believability, and that’s where the den- 
sity of detail comes in. I would like peo- 
ple to read this novel and feel like they’ve 
actually been to Calador, to know it in 
their bones what Calador is like. We’re 
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doing our best to create that kind of 
vividness, to give it atmosphere, to make 
the characters live as real people. 
MATTHEW: We discussed Miller and 
Claremont who, let’s face it, are two of 
the top writers in comics. What are you 
going to give the fans of Miller and Clare- 
mont in THE EMISSARY that they are go- 
ing to like? 

STEVE: Good storytelling. Our storytell- 
ing is gonna be very cinematic, very 
pointed in the area of action — at least for 
the first couple of issues. I think action 
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fans will definitely enjoy the first few 
issues of the series, will probably enjoy 
the whole run. I think we’re glso giving 
them good characters that are well drawn, 
that are interesting, and I think the rela- 
tionships and the way the characters. in- 
teract is going to be interesting especial- 
ly to fans of Claremont — ’cause that’s 
one of the things people seem to like about 
Chris’ work, how he has the characters 
interacting. Also, THE EMISSARY does 
have a lot of characters, so there’s going 
to be a very heavy ensemble feel. 
MATTHEW: Who is THE EMISSARY? 
STEVE: The emissary in the title refers 
to Osric, a human who was raised by the 
natives of the planet, the Aelifinri, who 
are called elves by the human population. 
The term elves is not a compliment. The 
humans use it ina denigrating fashion as 
certain racial slurs are used on this planet. 
Osric to the Aelifinri is blessed. He was 
found by the Aelifinri aboard a ship after 
it was wrecked against the western-most 
coast of the continent. Osric’s parents 
were the captain of the ship and his 


navigator. From his mother, who was an 
extremely strong psychic, Osric inherited 
an entire spectrum of psychic abilities, 
more so than any other human on the 
planet. 

At this point I should throw in a little 
history of the planet. One thing that makes 
Osric unique is he is the only human be- 
ing in Caladorian history to be raised by 
the Aelifinri. Human beings have been on 
Calador a little over 5,000 years, but for 
most of that time the human beings and 
the Aelifinri have been estranged. When 
the humans come to Calador the Aelifinri 
were simply nomadic barbarians. They 
didn’t have a very high order of culture. 
They did have some psychic powers but 
they were rather slight. When the humans 
came to Calador it was in the form of the 
Rannate, a star empire. The Rannate found 
Calador, realized it was the last Earthlike 
planet in the known universe, and the peo- 
ple who ran the Rannate, the Tetrarchy 
— these four ancient, quasi-mythical be- 
ings — decided to have Calador turned in- 
to a combination of Las Vegas, 
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own amusement and the amusement of 
various other high-ranking nobles in the 
Rannate. Calador was terraformed into 
this fantasy wonderland, and part of the 
process was the conversion of all native 
animal life and a lot of the plant life into 
fantasy forms. They wanted something 
beautiful and bizarre and extreme, 
something to dazzle their senses; a 
playground for an extremely decadent, ex- 
tremely ancient civilization — so there are 
dragons and satyrs and various other 
fantasy-analog animals. 

The Aelifinri were used by the Rannate 
as slaves, and they didn’t escape the 
genetic manipulation process, either. Cell 
tissue was taken from the Aelifinri and 
new individuals were cloned with the more 
desirable characteristics. The Aelifinri 
came out of the genetic conversion pro- 
cess taller, stronger, healthier — basical- 
ly improved eugenically —-but at the same 
time this unleashed the full potential of 
their psychic nature. Eventually, the Ran- 
nate was overthrown. They just became 


too large and too widespread for the cen- 
tral authority to maintain control. Because 
Calador was stuck in a kind of galactic 
backwater, it was forgotten about. It didn’t 
help that the Tetrarchy had designated 
Calador top secret and very few people 
knew about it. It wasn’t in any central 
computer banks. So it was abandoned. The 
humans living now on Calador are the 
descendants of the Rannate citizens who 
were left on the surface of the planet. 
MATTHEW: What about all the 
knowledge they had? 

STEVE: A lot of the knowledge was lost. 
The story of THE EMISSARY takes place 
5,000 years later. Almost all of the high- 
tech artifacts have either worn out or 
they’ve been destroyed. Most of the 
50,000 or so humans that were stranded 
on the surface of Calador were, like, wine 
stewards and clerks. They didn’t have the 
great technical knowledge. They were 
definitely on the lower end of the Rannate 
spectrum, mostly of the service class, 
working blue-collar types. These people 
weren’t engineers. They weren’t genetic 
scientists. A lot of that information that 
was locked in the computer banks was lost 
to them. After a generation or two out in 
the wilderness their descendants didn’t 
know how to operate computers. They 
couldn’t access the computers that remain- 
ed even though a lot of them were in work- 
ing condition, and are so at the time of 
Osric. 

When you first see the human culture, 
really see it in any kind of detail, you’re 
going to experience it in the City of Lights, 
the largest city on Calador. It was the 
largest Rannate center, a starport and 
research center on the western-most con- 
tinent on Calador — a continent about the 
size of Australia that’s isolated from the 
other three major continents which are all 
in the southern hemisphere. The human 
culture as of 5,000 years after the collapse 
of the Rannate is going to be very similar 
to that of Renaissance Italy, at least in the 
city. 

MATTHEW: City-states? 

STEVE: Yeah. Each settlement is going 
to be a city-state governed by a local 
strongman. It’s not going to be a very 
democratic arrangement, but it’s not go- 
ing to be entirely oppressive. It’s certain- 
ly going to be capitalistic in certain ways. 
There are going to be trade guilds and 
other organizations representing various 
groups within society, like the prostitutes 
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United States. The need for prostitution, 
for commercialized sex, will be part of the 
culture, will be understood. It won’t be 
something that people are ashamed of. The 
kind of culture we’re shooting to create 
is sort of a very robust frontier culture. 
It’s kind of cut-throat in certain ways, but 
it’s also the kind of place where a man 
with a good idea or a strong back can make 
his living if he’s willing to work hard and 
forge his own empire. One thing that is 
kind of an aspect of the rough-hewn socie- 
ty is that anybody can become an archon. 
People are going to be allowed to work 
their way up if they’re willing to work 
hard or if they have a good idea. 
Archon Ravan is going to be the patron 
of Osric at the beginning of the story — 
one example of the self-made man. Ravan 
is not very cultured, did not come from 
a wealthy or very powerful family, but he 
worked his way up and now he’s the most 
powerful archon on the continent. His 
chief rival inherited his position and that’s 
going to be a difference between them. 
That’s going to be a source of tension. Ar- 
chon Ravan’s chief rival in the story is Ar- 
chon Rede, and they are going to be go- 
ing back and forth trying to assassinate 
each other and generally take over each 
other’s holdings throughout the series. The 
struggle between them is going to be sort 
of a parallel to the main struggle which 
is the primary thrust of the book, the strug- 
gle between Osric and Cestus, who is the 
Aelifinri villain of the piece, an 800-year- 
old wizard whose goal is to take over the 
entire continent and kill Osric. 
MATTHEW: A wizard? 
STEVE: Well, not really a wizard. That’s 
the wrong phrase to use. Cestus is a 
sorcerer. He was driven out from the 
Aelifinri population hundreds of years ago 
when it was discovered that he was doing 
black magic and killing other Aelifinri to 
power his experiments. Cestus is what is 
known in the Aelifinri culture as a dhal- 
tze. A dhal-tze is the hereditary scapegoat 
of the Aelifinri. The dhal-tze is an offshoot 
of the genetic manipulation the Aelifinri 
underwent at the hands of the humans. 
They feel that every couple of hundred 
years — which is about an Aelifinri 
generation since they usually live about 
200 years — every couple of hundred 
years they have a dhal-tze; someone who 
is taken to be the embodiment of evil, of 
all the bad aspects of their race, and that 
person becomes the embodiment of their 
worst fears, usually. 
MATTHEW: How is this an offshoot of 
their genetics? 
STEVE: Well, the Aelifinri regard it as 
such. They feel like the genetics ex- 
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periments were sort of like a cleansing, 
a winnowing process that they went 
through, and they emerged from it with 
a real horror and disdain for their own bar- 
barous past. They’re more intellectually 
and spiritually inclined at this point. They 
try to, like, embody the ideals that they 
hold, the ideals of justice and, you know, 
equality and no racism — even though in 
practice they do harbor certain racist 
tendencies against the humans because 
there’s an ancient hatred that goes back 
thousands of years between the two races. 
But the dhal-tze is their way of putting all 
of the sins of an entire generation on one 
person. 

In the story it’s going to be slightly am- 
biguous as to whether the dhal-tze is ac- 
tually the embodiment of their fears or the 
creation of their fears. The dhal-tze are 
invariably raised to be constructive, nor- 
mal individuals in their society, but 
because the Aelifinri are so highly 
developed there is a lot of psychic backlash 
that each dhal-tze picks up. Outwardly 
they’re treated normally, but the Aelifinri 
do regard the dhal-tze as different. 
MATTHEW: So, because of their belief, 
however they decide that this one who's 
just been born is the dhal-tze, do they make 
that self-fulfilled prophesy? 

STEVE: Basically. The Aelifinri get what 
they deserve from the dhal-tze. They’re 
not perfect. That’s one way in which we’re 
trying to make THE EMISSARY different 
than a lot of comics. We’re trying to stay 
away from everything being black and 
white and very simple to explain. There 
are going to be morally gray areas. The 
good guys are not going to be perfect. The 
Aelifinri, however admirable and vigorous 
their culture is going to be, are not going 
to be shown as some kind of perfect, 
rational supermen like the Vulcans. 
They’re going to be fallible beings. 
MATTHEW: This is quite a volume of 
information. What if a reader misses an 
issue? 

STEVE: Well, we’re trying to design 
every story — except for the case where 
we go for a two-parter, like in the first two 
issues — we’re trying to design each issue 
to be a self-contained unit, so you can read 
the story and you don’t need to have read 
a previous issue to understand what’s go- 
ing on. You might have a better apprecia- 
tion of the characters if you know a little 
bit more about them, but that won’t be ab- 
solutely necessary. It’s going to be a series 
of connected, complete. ..anecdotes. 
We’re going for a more picaresque feel. 
A lot of the story is going to be told in 
incidental fashion. Things will happen and 
they may not seem significant but, you 
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know, ten issues down the road you’ll 
understand the significance of what 
happened. 

MATTHEW: So basically you want the 
reader to pay attention? 

STEVE: Well, I think THE EMISSARY 
probably will be making greater demands 
on the attention and intelligence of the 
readers than a lot of comics do, but we’re 
going for a slightly older audience. I think 
that a twelve-year-old would be perfectly 
capable of reading THE EMISSARY and 
enjoying it, you know, for the action and 
vividness and the good art, but we’re aim- 
ing at an older group, including college- 
educated science-fiction fans. We also 
want a book that will appeal to women as 
much as to men. 

MATTHEW: How is the battle between 
the sexes going to be handled? 
STEVE: We are going to show the battle 
between the sexes in a way that I hope will 
be interesting and unique. On Calador 
we've got a more egalitarian society 
because of the necessities of survival. In 
this story we have outriders, the private 
armies of the individual archons. They’re 
sort of a combination of bodyguards, 
scouts, caravan guards, private police 
force, private labor battalion. A lot of the 
outriders are women. Almost half of every 
company of outriders is going to be 
women. The women of Calador are a very 
hardy breed. (Laughter. ) 

MATTHEW: What do you mean “‘har- 
dy breed’’? 

STEVE: Well, we’re not going to have 
any women in the story who are the typical 
shrinking violet heroines who hang around 
to be rescued. We’ re trying to excise any 
kind of, like, gratuitous T&A from this 
strip. We’re trying to eliminate the bla- 
tant sexism. You’re not going to see 
women running around in stainless steel 
brassieres. We’re trying to have as many 
interesting and well-drawn female 
characters as male characters. 
MATTHEW: Wahat’s the central conflict 
of the story? 

STEVE: Well, basically, THE 
EMISSARY is the story of a war, and the 
central conflict there is between the two 
personalities of our protagonist and our 
villain. They come into conflict not for any 
kind of the usual reasons for a war. I 
mean, nobody’s trying to seize territory. 
Cestus, our villain, goes to war with the 
human race and the Aelifinri because he’s 
had a prophetic dream in which he sees 
his own death and he knows that Osric is 
destined to be the instrument of his death. 
It’s largely a symbolic dream and the sym- 
bolism is not going to be explicit in the 
first issue, but it’s going to gradually 


become more explicit during the course 
of the series. As we give the readers more 
details they’ll be able to figure out what 
the various symbols in his dream mean. 


The readers are going to see the entire. 


dream in the first issue. 

MATTHEW: So everybody’s going to 
have to interpret it kind of on their own? 
STEVE: Right. It’s going to require a lit- 
tle brainwork. We’re not handing the 
readers everything on a silver platter. That 
may alienate some of our readership but 
we hope that the large majority of people 


will find it a fascinating challenge to figure 
out what’s going on, and there will be 
enough things that are explicable and 
understandable that we trust they’lI just be 
carried along by the momentum of the 
story and by fascination with the per- 
sonalities and the events that occur. 
MATTHEW: You're not trying to 
alienate anybody? 

STEVE: No, but we’re trying to do 
something that’s a little bit more com- 
plicated than the latest issue of THE X- 
MEN, say, or THE TEEN TITANS{ ] 


Cover of THE EMISSARY #1. 
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FRANK FRAZETTA 


dred grand for any one of these paintings.” 


*‘’ve turned down offers upwards of a hun- 


o much has already been writ- 
(s] ten about Frank Frazetta and his 


work that it’s difficult to know 


FRANK 
FRAZETTA 


where to begin. His popularity is such that 
he’s not only been endlessly discussed in 
fanzines for the past two decades, but has 


also been profiled in ESQUIRE and 
AMERICAN ARTIST (the issue featuring 
Frazetta was the only sold-out issue in the 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Name: Frank Frazetta 

Born: 9 February 1928 — Brooklyn, 
NY 

Residence: Eastern Pennsylvania 
Occupation: Artist 

Training: Eight years at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Fine Arts stu- 
dying under Michael Falanga. 
Credits: Frazetta’s first published 
work in comics was assisting John 
Guinta at the age of sixteen on 
“‘Snowman,’’ a character he created. 
It appeared in TALLY-HO #1 in 
1944. Over the next few years he did 
much funny-animal work, drawing 
text-heads and interior stories for 
such titles as COO-COO, BARN- 
YARD and SUPER MOUSE from 
1947-49. Frazetta did the ‘‘White In- 
dian’’ strip as a back-up in 
DURANGO KID #’s 1-16 (from 
*49-’52), Other notable comics work 
includes, ‘‘The Shining Knight,”’ 
which appeared in ADVENTURE 
COMICS; THUN’DA, which was 
published in 1952 and is notable as 
the only comic book entirely drawn 
by Frazetta; many stories done in 
collaboration with Al Williamson 
and Roy G. Krenkel for EC’s 
science-fiction titles, and ‘‘Squeeze 
Play,’’ the only solo story Frazetta 
did for EC; a series of Buck Rogers 
covers done for FAMOUS FUN- 
NIES #'s 209-217, which are among 


the most famous and widely- . 
reproduced pieces of comic art of all 
time. He drew the syndicated strip 
JOHNNY COMET from 
1952-1953, then moved on to 
ghosting the LI'L ABNER Sunday 
page for Al Capp for a number of 
years. In the early ’60s, Frazetta did 
black-and-white interior illustrations 
for various men’s magazines, 
assisted Harvey Kurtzman and Will 
Elder on ‘‘Little Annie Fanny’’ for 
PLAYBOY; then, with the help of 
his friend Roy G. Krenkel, began 
doing paperback covers for Ace’s 
Edgar Rice Burroughs series and 
other fantasy and science-fiction 
titles. His last work in comics was 
the story ‘‘Werewolf,’’ which ap- 
peared in CREEPY #1, and a one 
page ‘‘Creepy Loathsome Lore’’ 
which appeared in CREEPY #2. 
Frazetta also did a _ fondly 
remembered series of covers for the 
early issues of EERIE, VAM- 
PIRELLA, and BLAZING COM- 
BAT for Warren. From the mid-’60s 
onward, Frank concentrated on 
painting, including his justly famous 
CONAN series for Lancer. Frazet- 
ta won the Hugo Award as Best 
Artist in 1966. During this same 
period he also painted a great many 
movie posters for such films as 
WHAT’S NEW PUSSYCAT, 
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AFTER THE FOX, THE NIGHT 
THEY RAIDED MINSKY’S, 
HOTEL PARADISO and others, 
establishing himself as one of the 
most adept caricaturists in the com- 
mercial art field. In the ’70s, Frazet- 
ta did a second series of ERB covers 
for Ace, one of which garnered him 
an Award of Excellence from the 
New York Society of Illustrators. He 
also did several limited-edition port- 
folios in the °70s: KUBLA KHAN, 
WOMEN OF THE AGES, and 
THE LORD OF THE RINGS. Ban- 
tam books also began publishing 
THE FANTASTIC ART OF 
FRANK FRAZETTA, a series 
which has run to five volumes and 
sold well over a million copies. In 
1983, Frank designed and co- 
produced (with Ralph Bakshi) the 
animated film FIRE AND ICE, 
which was an attempt to bring 
Frazetta’s style to life on the screen. 
In 1985, after several years of plan- 
ning and preparation by Ellie Frazet- 
ta, the FRAZETTA MUSEUM 
opened its doors, offering a perma- 
nent showcase for the many oil 
paintings still in the Frazettas’ 
possession. As of this writing, Frank 
has embarked on a new series of 
paintings, featuring his DEATH 
DEALER characters, which have 
yet to see print. 


is All art accompanying this interview, unless otherwise noted, is Copyright © 1987 Frank Frazetta. 
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magazine’s history). Frazetta is an 
American phenomenon. No other 
American painter commands such 
fanatical loyalty from his fans or has an 
audience that cuts so broadly across all 
cultural divisions. Frazetta’s admirers 
range from bankers to bikers, movie 
moguls to Marines. 

A quick aside: during a brief stint work- 
ing on a biker magazine, I saw in- 
numerable photos of Frazetta’s art air- 
brushed on the sides of vans, or emblazon- 
ed on Harley gas tanks, even tattooed on 
people’s backs. And not small tattoos, 
either — I’m talking about every square 
inch of skin from collar to beltline. Think 


about that. You'd have to like.a piece of 
artwork a hell of a lot to have it etched 
into your flesh. You certainly don’t see 
bikers having Robert Rauschenberg or 
Keith Haring paintings tattooed on their 
girlfriends’ backs. 

As a further mark of his extraordinary 
popularity, Frazetta had the signal honor 
of being given a citation from the Army 
because his CONAN THE DESTROYER 
painting was selected for one unit's 
shoulder patch. And this is the same 
painter who was given an Award of Ex- 
cellence by the New York Society of Il- 
lustrators, whose work is taught in college 
painting classes. 
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So I know I’m not alone when I say, 
quite simply: Frank Frazetta is my favorite 
artist. Period. And has been since I was 
twelve years old. No other artist has had 
such a revolutionary impact on my con- 
sciousness, my perceptions of life, and my 
fantasies. As I’ve gotten older, I’ve grown 
to prize the work of other painters: Monet, 
Van Gogh, Rodchenko, Klimt, but none 
of them could match the sudden, visceral 
impact Frazetta had on me. And I know 
that his work must have had a similar im- 
pact on thousands — perhaps millions — 
of other people. 

The power, the vitality, the raw sen- 
suality of Frazetta’s work speaks to the 


“It was a learning process — I didn’t 
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mass consciousness in ways the art 
establishment can't (or won't) fathom. Suf- 
Jice it say that Frank Frazetta’s work will 


Examples of Frank’s enormous versatili- 
ty. The Roman drawing appeared in the 
NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, 
and the facing illustrations were done 
between 1962 and 1964 for various men’s 
magazines. 


be around for a long, long time, as will 
the work of any artist of lasting worth. 

And Frank’s wife, Ellie, has ensured 
that his work will survive and be ap- 
preciated in the proper surroundings. It 
was she who curtailed Frank’s open- 
handed generosity with his originals; it 
was Ellie who meticulously planned and 
executed the Frazetta Museum, which 
opened in 1985 — an event which 
publisher lan Ballantine rightly observed 
was ‘‘unprecedented.”’ It’s hard to think 
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of another artist who's opened a museum 
of his own works during his own lifetime, 
and Frazetta is still producing. Indeed, 
he’s attacking his work with a vigor and 
enthusiasm one rarely sees in artists half 
his age. 

If it’s unprecedented for Frazetta to open 
his own museum, it’s still perfectly in keep- 
ing with the man’s character. So much of 
his career has been unprecedented. He's 
been a uniquely creative force in the fields 
of comic art, cartooning, illustration and 
painting. He’s one of the most widely im- 
itated artists of the late Twentieth Century 
with a powerful style that’s instantly 
recognizable. 

AS a teenager growing up in Arizona, 
/ often fantasized about meeting Frazet- 
ta, and wondered what he was like. When 
I finally did meet Frank, it was at artist 
Roy G. Krenkel’s funeral — not the hap- 
piest of circumstances, certainly, but I was 
able to renew my acquaintance with him 
when I journeyed to Pennsylvania to in- 
terview Frazetta for an article on the open- 
ing of his museum. 

And what is he like, this singular, 
dynamic artist? ‘ 

It’s a pleasure to report that Frank 
Frazetta is a great guy: warm, funny, 
generous and open, a model host who in- 
stantly puts his guests at their ease. Totally 
confident, yet unimpressed by his own 
fame, he remains a regular guy, a total 
professional, an avid golfer and camera 
nut, but most of all, a dedicated husband 
and father, In person, he is absolutely one 
of the most magnetic men I have ever met. 
Not knowing him, if I spotted him across 
a roomful of people, I would instantly 
gravitate to him as the most interesting 
person in the room. 

But perhaps the most telling summation 
of Frazetta comes from Frank, himself. As 
we sat in his studio talking, after con- 
cluding the interview, he gestured at his 
easel, upon which rested a magnificent, 
almost finished oil painting of a naked 
woman on horseback galloping down a 
gorgeous, sun-washed expanse of beach. 
“That's not Frazetta,’’ he remarked, wav- 
ing a huge hand at the painting. Turning, 
he gestured to the glass-fronted cabinet 
containing his cameras and handgun col- 
lection. ‘‘This is Frazetta,’’ he said with 
a smile. 

For the art illustrating this interview I 
concentrated on Frazetta’s black-and- 
white illustrations and his comics work 
because, after all, this magazine is 
called COMICS INTERVIEW. 

If you want to look at Frazetta’s paint- 
ings, pick up any of the five volumes of 
THE FANTASTIC ART OF FRANK 
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realize how voluminous my women are. 


FRAZETTA or, better still, make the trip 
to East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
visit the museum. Any black-and-white 
reproduction, no matter how good, can- 
not do justice to his work. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS: I'd like to 
thank Frank and Ellie Frazetta for their 
kindness and cooperation in allowing me 
to publish this interview. Many thanks also 
to lan Ballantine for supplying the 
transparency for our cover, to Steve 
Bryant for the superb photos accompany- 
ing the interview, and to Marc Thorner, 
Russ Steffens and Byron Preiss for their 
assistance. 


STEVE RINGGENBERG: When did 
you start working on the museum? 
FRANK FRAZETTA: Right after I came 
back from California, so that would be, 
maybe, oh, early *83, I suppose. We 
bought the building, and it even may have 
been an afterthought, quite frankly. 
STEVE: You bought the building first and 
then... 

FRANK: Yeah, I think that’s the way it 
worked, and I think we bought the 
building because it was here and we need- 
ed storage for our poster business; we 
were running out of room back home for 
that kind of thing, and T-shirts, and the 
rest of that commercial stuff. And then it 
grew. We said, ‘‘My gosh, we've got a 
storefront. My boys can go into business 
for themselves,” the museum idea. It was 
basically all Ellie’s idea. I’m not business 
oriented. 

STEVE: You said that opening the 
museum was kind of an after-thought. 
What made you open it at all? 
FRANK: I think it was due to the 
popularity of the work. You know, the 
fans were constantly asking if they could 
come to see the originals and so on and 
so forth and the best we did through the 
years was have some exhibits at different 
conventions and that was kind of incon- 
venient, to haul the paintings around and 
worry about security. And we’re simply 
doing it for all the people that have had 
fun with my work. No other reason. It’s 
not for profit, because. . .you know, the 
money's here. I could’ve sold the paint- 
ings and gotten rich probably, but they’re 
here for the world. You can’t take them 
with you, you know. And I think my joy 
is in showing the work. 

STEVE: So that’s basically the primary 
purpose of the museum? 

FRANK: Absolutely. No other reason that 
I can imagine. 

STEVE: Will there ever be any other 
artists displayed here? 


FRANK: We have considered it, but that 
would be in the ‘adjoining room, the 
gallery room. And we have been consider- 
ing that, and we've been talking to other 
artists and they’re interested, but we'll 
have to wait and-see, because we sudden- 
ly found that I have an awful lot of draw- 
ings, like little doodles and watercolors 
and so on, that simply don’t fit in in this 
room, and we may have to utilize our ad- 
dition for that purpose. As long as peo- 
ple want to see them. 

STEVE: Would you ever like to display 
some of Roy Krenkel’s paintings? 


FRANK: I don’t have any of Roy’s 
paintings. 
STEVE: | thought maybe if you could 
assemble a show or something. His stuff 
is probably pretty scattered by now. 
FRANK: Well, since he died, I know that 
his work is being handled by the estate — 
you know, Al Williamson and some of 
those people — and I don’t know anything 
about it or what they’re doing with it. 
STEVE: When you were working for Ace 
back in the early 60s, did Don Wollheim 
- keep a lot of your paintings or did you get 
your stuff back? 
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BLACKTHORNE’S MOST 
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Written by 

BRUCE JONES! 
Pencils & Inks by 

DELL BARRAS! 


Cover #1 by 


JOE KUBERT! 


JACK HUNTER! Combat veteran in 
Southeast Asia. Agent for both the 
CIA and NSB. A man extremely good 
at doing extremely nasty jobs. A man 
pushed over the edge of sanity, into 
madness and amnesia. Loose in the 
streets. Somewhere. 

JACK HUNTER! This is not just an 
adventure story filled with explosive 
action and intrigue, but an intense 
character study. The story of a man 
pushed far past the limits of lunacy, 
struggling to find out who he is ina 
world where every face may hide a 
deadly enemy. 
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JACK HUNTER #1 - 32 page, full color monthly comic book with full color, laser-scanned covers $1.25 ($1.75 Canada) 
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“They kept the original art... ~” 


FRANK FRAZETTA 
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FRANK: Ace kept them. I wouldn’t say 
Don kept them. But, Ace, that was the 
way they operated. They kept the original 
art, and that was pretty standard, I think, 
for most publishers at that point, one of 
the reasons being that most artists didn’t 
care. I mean they painted it, and got paid 
and forgot about it. They really didn’t take 
much interest in their original art, and they 
kind of thought I was strange wanting to 
retain the original. And that is primarily 
the reason I think some of that art is in- 
ferior; because I saw no reason to work 3 
much harder than was necessary. The \ WN 
price wasn’t especially wonderful, and I 
knew that the art was just gone forever. 
So, I just approached the question very : 
casually. And too many people, fans in- |” ; gia 4 alae 
cluded, consider that part of my growth. ee 
They look at it and they see what they con- 
sider an improvement, and it’s really not 
so, because the work I did later, like for 
Lancer, is really no better than I was 
capable of in the *60s, not to mention the 
*50s. I have to feel that the effort is worth 
something. If the art is awfully good, I 
simply can’t see it just being shipped 
around and lost and put into some 
stockroom or something. And I was ob- 
viously right, since the world is awfully 
happy that I do have, certainly, most of 
the art. 

STEVE: How many originals of yours do 
you still have, Frank, as far as paintings? 
FRANK: I don’t know. I really haven’t 
counted. I’ve got... This is only a frac- 
tion. (Gestures to the 60 or so paintings 
on the museum walls.) 

STEVE: Have you ever had your originals 
catalogued? You know, gone though 
everything to know exactly what you've 
got? 

FRANK: No. Not really. The posters 
were catalogued at some point. I’ve got 
closets and big cabinets filled with them, 
that sort of thing, pen and inks or... 
STEVE: Do you just have little doodles 
that you do and go, ‘‘Oh that’s nice,”’ then 
put away? 

FRANK: Yeah. I'll tell you. I used to give 
them away. Ellie no longer... 
STEVE: Ellie put a stop to that, did she? 
FRANK: Ellie put a very, very solid stop 
to it. You know what brought that on? 
When I first started painting, ‘Oh, you 
like it? Keep it.’’ But it was a little ir- 
ritating to find that they suddenly turned 
around and sold it when they were offered 
money. And the next person in turn sold 
it for maybe double, then triple, and I just 
watched this market create itself out there 
and I began to feel like a fool. You know, 
I have to eat, too, and pay the rent, and 
here I’d given something away and here 
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A vintage collaboration of Al Williamson and Frank, this ethereal panel from ‘‘Mad 
Journey,” published in EC’s WEIRD FANTASY #14 (July, 1953), clearly illustrates 
the influence Roy Krenkel had on Frank’s style. The dreamlike city in the background 
is a Krenkel hallmark. . 
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ARTIST : 


...and I began to feel like a fool.” 


“I used to give my paintings away 


Below: Panels from JOHNNY COMET, the syndicated strip Frank drew between 
1952 and 1953. Opposite: One of the many Buck Rogers covers Frank contributed 


applause. I’m not looking for applause, but 
I like some feedback; I used to get it 


to EC’s FAMOUS FUNNIES in the early ’50s. 


a 


WHY DONT WE DO !T OURSELVES ) [McNett Syadicta tea) ( 


AND SAVE THE MONEY? 


IS BICYCLE TAPE 
LOOKS JUST LIKE 
BLACK SATEEN 
HEM LINER. 


it was wandering around the country and 
going for, like, five thousand bucks. That 
was five thousand | certainly could’ve 
used, happily. So, at that point, we kind 
of wised up. 


STEVE: Well, during the period when you 


were doing comics, when you got a job 
back, didn’t you used to just give the pages 
away sometimes? 


FRANK: Oh, sure. The only time I ever 
really kept something or insisted on keep- 
ing or retaining the original, I just hap- 
pened to think it was pretty special and 
I thought it was too good to part with. 


STEVE: Well, you still have the originals 
to the Buck Rogers covers that you did, 
don't you? 


FRANK: Yeah, because I knew that they 
were good, and I knew that they had a 
lasting quality and I don’t know that I 
thought that they might be worth lots of 
money or anything like that, I just knew 
I had something really good. I was giv- 
ing away some good work, but not an 
awful lot, and I’m delighted that I didn’t. 
I feel it was in the cards, the reason be- 
ing this museum. Because not only had I 
given everything away or sold everything, 
that was it, the money would’ve been 
spent, the paintings would be anywhere, 
everywhere. And I delight in really do- 
ing a piece of work and watching people’s 
reaction, and that’s the joy, I think, of any 
artist, any performer, right? You perform, 
the applause — Wow! They live for the 


through the mail, but what's better than 
in person, having conversation and 
discussing it, and I also learn that way. 
I pick up a feel about people and what their 
reaction is, positively, negatively, and I 
think that’s part of the learning process. 
Most of what I do is very pleasureable to 
me and very personal, but I’m unusual in 
that I do feel for people and I do paint for 
people. I think I always have. 

STEVE: Do you have an ideal audience 
in your head? 

FRANK: No, but I had specific people; 
I don’t have to mention names, but there 
are specific people in the course of my life 
that I was close to, and literally painted 
for them. Krenkel was one, and there 
were others before him, and others after 
him certainly: school teachers, art 
teachers, this kind of thing, and I was like 
a little child pleasing your father and all. 
**Look what I’ve done.”’ And this is what 
turned me on. Of course, the audience 
kind of grew. 

STEVE: You have sold some of your 
paintings. Through the '70s I know you 
were dealing with Russ Cochran, the art 
dealer. What's your criteria for whether 
you keep a painting or not? 

FRANK: J look at it and think, well, I can 
live without that one. Of course, I may 
need a few bucks suddenly. And if I see 
a few paintings that are just sort of taking 
up space, I’m not particularly happy about 
them, I don’t think they’re successful from 
where I’m coming from. They’re okay, 
possibly good enough so that someone 
might enjoy them for, of course, a far 
smaller price, and they're better off in 
someone’s hands. There are others I simp- 
ly won’t part with. They’re just too 
valuable. I’ve turned down offers of up- 
wards of a hundred grand for any one of 
these (points to the walls) and if you’re 
talking about the CONANs, forget about 
it. It's out of sight. 

STEVE: What do you think is the most 
popular painting that you've done? If you 
had to pick just one. 

FRANK: I don’t think it’s been seen yet. 
THE CAT GIRL may very well be, the 
CONANS, of course, are extremely 
popular. I think DEATH DEALER seems 
to be the most popular one, but I couldn’t 
be sure. 

STEVE: When the CONAN films came 
out, did they approach you to do the 
poster? 

FRANK: Oh, yes. In fact, they did use 
the original CONAN in Europe. Not here. 
STEVE: /t hasn't been seen here? 
FRANK: No. That’s right. They felt, 
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he dreams of faraway planets and 
planet-straddling worms. . of Mad 
Empresses and alien Lucys-and- 
Ricardos. . .of pointillistic Pin’neds 
and cosmic nightmares. . .of aliens 
who think they're Indians and 
planetfuls of corpses and delicate 
living crystal beings. . .of a lonely 
girl who tries to kill herself but 
meets someone on the other side 


he dreams mostly of Keif Llama. 
the spunky girl ‘techie, whose 
planet-hopping troubleshooting 
precipitates her into some of the 
oddest planets and predicamenis 


you've ever seen. 


% 


he captures all these images and 
concepts and puts them all into 
Particle Dreams, the stunning new 
comic magazine from Fantagraphics 
Books six times a year, 32 
pages of lovingly crafted black-and- 
white artwork and mind-expanding 
stories. 
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well, the Europeans, it'll be like a new 
thing for them, so they used that. I under- 
stand they had the billboard, like, fifty feet 
high, with the original, THE AVENGER. 
And they approached me to get involved 
in the film, too, in some capacity. 
STEVE: What did they want you to do, 
designs or something? 

FRANK: Oh, probably. Inspire them or 
try to get some of the quality that was in 
the paintings. I discussed it once or twice, 
but I wasn’t really expecting anything. 
STEVE: How did you get involved with 
FIRE AND ICE? 

FRANK: Well, Ralph Bakshi offered me 
co-producership. That’s quite a difference 
there. It’s not like being an adviser or 
hanging around and growing grass under 
your feet. With him I was co-producing, 
which meant I got to certainly play a big 
part in making a film. 

STEVE: Didn't you also work as a second 
unit director, directing the rotoscope 
sequences? 


offered me co-producership.” 


FRANK: Oh, yeah. I got involved in all 
the action, certainly, and some of it that 
wasn’t action. I was also working with all 
the artists. This is quite a difficult task, 
and it’s not just producers working with 
live actors, and then you work with 
editing. Now you’re suddenly . . .editing, 
but you’re also drawing. You've got pro- 
bably seven hundred thousand frames. 
That’s a lot of pictures! And I’m work- 
ing with forty or fifty different artists, and 
so they can’t all be on the very same level 
in terms of talent and so I had to work 
pretty hard with them, after the shooting 
was done, in getting a certain look, a cer- 


tain quality, and it wasn’t unsuccessful in 
its part. Some of the weaker parts of the 
film are in the storyline, ‘which I was never 
too thrilled about. The art was inconsis- 
tent at best, but it had some moments and 
I don’t know how you feel about the ac- 
tion, but I was happy with the action 
because I directed it. 

STEVE: Isn’t it true that at a couple of 
points you had to come in and draw the 
wolves and the giant lizard, because the 
artists they had couldn't do it? 
FRANK: Oh, yeah. They couldn't do it. 
I did quite a few drawings. At that time 
I'd done a tracing paper set-up and 


One of Frank’s illustrations for the credit sequence of the feature animation FIRE 
AND ICE, which he co-produced in the ’70s with Ralph Bakshi. Bakshi is also known 
for having animated FRITZ THE CAT and LORD OF THE RINGS. 
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overlays and so on, and I literally did a 
whole series of drawings of the wolf, you 
know, the mouth opening and snarling and 
that sort of thing, which involves, God, 
a number of individual drawings and 
movements. 

STEVE: Would you do the key illustra- 
tions and somebody else would do the 
in-betweens ? 

FRANK: It was a girl, Debbie Tucker, 
who did the keys, and I would check out 
all her keys and go over them and go over 
them. At first it was difficult, but she got 
better as we went along, and better and 
better and better and better, and there was 
less work required at my end, because she 
was really picking up pretty well. 
STEVE: Did Bakshi have a pretty good 
crew assembled? 

FRANK: Well, it was, you know. . . what 
can you say? You’re not going to find the 
top-notch illustrators getting involved in 
that kind of thing. You’re going to get 
people who draw reasonably well, who 
don’t mind. sitting in there in that little cub- 
byhole painting cels. It’s very boring, very 
trying work. . . .] mean drawing rubbery 
little creatures is one thing. Bakshi’s crew 
did beautiful work on that, I mean totally 
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animate a little character, but we’re 
shooting for ‘‘realism,’’ you know, in 
quotes, and that’s difficult. You know, 
you can’t render in light and shadow, it’s 
got to be done with a line. Yes, you ro- 
toscope, but my God, you'd be shocked 
if you saw how we buried that. We’just 
could not actually trace a figure. It had to 
look like a Frazetta figure. No matter how 
wonderful they looked in person, there 
was something about the lack of dimen- 
sion. You know, when you’d suddenly 
draw the outline of one of the hero actors 
it’d fell flat, so you'd have to exaggerate 
like mad at least another fifty percent at 
times. Crazy! I could not believe it, and 
the girl who was a perfectly delightful 
young girl with a wonderful figure, fell 
flat, again. In fact, it was quite a learning 
process for me. I didn’t realize how volup- 
tuous my women are. I found out when 
we had what was a ‘‘Frazetta Girl’ play- 
ing the part, and then we proceeded to just 
trace her figure from a photograph and 
there’s this little tracing — good grief! 
There’s nothing there. It’s that our eyes 
see. . .make more of it, I guess, or at least, 
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light and shadow enhances it, but when 
you’ re just doing an outline, it’s gone. So, 
in order for it to come off, you shoot the 
outline in flat color to at least come close 
to looking like some of my overblown 
characters. You had to exaggerate. Un- 
fortunately, there were some areas that 
were grossly exaggerated, but those kind 
of slipped by me. I just didn’t see every 
drawing. But I was there every day for 
when I was needed after the shooting. 

STEVE: How long were you working on 
the film? For the whole year and a half? 
FRANK: We actually shot the film live, 
for maybe a total of eight weeks, 
something like that. I could be way off on 
that, but I remember two weeks at a stretch 
and then a gap and then maybe another 
two weeks and then a gap and maybe a 
week, so let’s say eight weeks, what the 
hell. Eight separate weeks and then, of 
course, the rest was done in the studio. 
The artists now had all these 8x10s from 
the whole set-yp and so on, and they’re 
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animating. Let’s give them credit and give 
them a half week or something like that. 
Well, at that point, Ralph and I are 
discussing the storyline, we’re discussing 
the next shoot. I worked with the artists 
to see how it’s going. I worked with the 
colorists, and so on, right on down to the 
final editing and even looping the voices. 
STEVE: How close do you think the col- 
orists came to capturing the vibrancy of 
your own colors, the subtlety? 
FRANK: The original artwork was very 
impressive. I, unfortunately, have never 
seen it in a theatre. I have only seen it on 
tape. So that I don’t really know. I’ve 
heard different opinions. Some think the 
color was great, some said it was flat, so 
I guess it depends on the print they got, 
or the quality of the projector or the theatre 
or what have you, so I just don’t know. 
But I know that Ralph worked real hard 
on getting the best possible print, but 
something has to be lost in the transition 
and was. Even when I bring in my 
originals and work with the printers, and 
you cannot get. . .a hundred and fifty dif- 
ferent color hues. They’re starting with 
four, so, there’s no way you’re going to 
get it and the same with the film, the 
background artists did some wonderful 
work. The originals were quite something, 
and from what I saw on the tape, the 
background paintings are just nowhere 
near as magnificent as some of the 
originals, so they must have lost something 
even on film, I’m sure. 

STEVE: How would you characterize 
your experience working with Ralph on the 
film, over all? 

FRANK: Very enlightening. Different. 
STEVE: You learned a lot about the 
movie business? 
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those golden days of yester-year, partner. 


FRANK: I think so. I certainly learned 
that I was very capable of telling a story 
and moving people around, casting, that 
sort of thing. Not that I’m a writer, you 
understand. If you provide me with a good 
story and I’m inspired by that story and 
work with the writer and kind of create 
what he’s expressed, I find that I can pretty 
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much make it work visually. But no point 
in talking about it because my movie didn’t 
go very far. I know that it had some good 
points, I thought it had some bad points, 
but I won't take total responsibility for it. 
STEVE: Didn't Ralph re-edit it after you 
were off the project? 

FRANK: Yes, of course, That was five 


BE--POLITE--TO=-- 
STRANGERS! 


or six months, at least, after working with 
it, and the next time I saw it, it was quite 
different. But my input was there. I did 
what I could and I’m very pleased with 
some of the moments where I did my thing 
and I did it well, and at times there where 
certain things I wish I hadn’t done, or done 
it differently, whatever. But Ralph felt 
very differently; he’s got his own ideas 
about what people react to and they’re 
quite different from mine. Pretty in- 
teresting relationship. (Laughter.) 
STEVE: Had you done any animation 
before, back in the ’40s or '50s? 
FRANK: Never on film, if that’s what 
, you mean. No, I’d never worked on a 
film. 
STEVE: I know you did some funny 
animal comics. 
FRANK: Yeah. I can animate comics, 
that kind of thing. And I can do very 
humorous, light stuff in lieu of what you 
see here. I mean, this is heavy. And if you 
have ‘talent, you can adapt in a whole 


“I grew up with guys like that. Believe 


bunch of areas with something like that. 
That’s talent. A painter is one thing, a 
draftsman is another, a singer is something 
else. A guy that knows he’s got a natural 
talent, can pretty much adapt and make 
almost anything work. That’s what I really 
have basically: talent. Sometimes I feel I 
have too much and I’ve never really stayed 
in one area long enough to perfect it, but 
that’s why I did it. I’m into photography. 
I know what he’s doing with his little 
Minolta (Gestures at photographer). 
You're going to get the new one with the 
autofocus: button? 

STEVE BRYANT: Oh yeah, everything 
else is automatic. 

STEVE: When I interviewed Harvey 
Kurtzman, / got a picture of Steve stand- 
ing behind Harvey going like this (Makes 
V with fingers to indicate horns.) We were 
debating whether we should send it to him. 
We didn’t know whether it would appeal 
to Harvey's sense of humor or not. 
FRANK: It might. (Laughter.) 


More twists on Frank’s western theme, this time — paintings. The one below was 
painted in black and white, and the opposite one is the first painting Frank had 


published. 
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STEVE B.: I can never resist. 
FRANK: How is Harvey? I haven’t seen 
him in years. He looked real well. I met 
his wife. She’s a doll. I really liked her. 
Are they still happy? 

STEVE: Yeah. 

FRANK: I haven't seen him in so many 
years. He was out here for an exhibit they 
had in town and I was really a little 
distressed that he didn’t come stop by the 
house and see me. Hogarth did. 
STEVE: Since you did FIRE AND ICE, 
have there been any more solid film offers? 
FRANK: There’ve been a few teasers, 
people talking about what we may do in 
the future, but nothing really solid. There 
were a bunch before FIRE AND ICE. 
STEVE: Animated films? 

FRANK: No. Live action, everything, but 
not as a producer. Why would they think 
of Frank Frazetta as a movie producer? 
I'm an artist. They can’t imagine that I can 
sit there and direct and actually show the 
stuntmen how to move and leap and twist 
and turn and bash heads and that kind of 
thing. They can’t conceive of that. They 
think I just sit around and paint and 
wonderful things happen. But when I was 
there, I had the stuntmen learn some things 
from me. 

STEVE: Yeah, | remember, I think it was 
in the interview you did with Steranko, you 
were saying that if you did do another film 
that you wanted to do a live action film. . . 
FRANK: Well, Ralph, understandably, 
didn’t think it was possible to do a 
Frazetta-like film live, and I can under- 
stand why he felt that. It would be difficult 
to envision. It would probably be pretty 
incredible, let’s face it. How are you go- 
ing to get people who look like that? 
STEVE: Where are you going to find 
someone who looks like your CONAN? 
FRANK: [ll find him. 

STEVE: /t might take a little looking. 
FRANK: I'll find him. I grew up with 
guys like that. Believe me, people are 
looking in the wrong places. They look 
in the gym. I wouldn’t look in the gym. 
I'd find the right neighborhood with guys 
that look like that because of what they 
eat, and there are guys like that: the scars, 
the works. Nasty... 

STEVE: You grew up in a pretty tough 
neighborhood? 

FRANK: Yeah, well, in Brooklyn, you 
know... 

STEVE: Parts of Brooklyn are still pret- 
ty bad. 

FRANK: You're right, in a different way. 
But I knew guys like that; if you saw them 
just come after you, boy, you’d just cut 
across the street. Bruisers, prize fighters. 
Some big heavyweight who’s been 
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around, could be closer to Conan than 
some of the actors that have played him. 
I mean weightlifters are cute and all that, 
but that’s stuff and nonsense. I want a guy 
who can knock down an oak tree with one 
swing of an ax. And there are guys like 
that: incredible strength, brutes, animals. 
STEVE: What did you.think of Schwarz- 
negger as CONAN? 

FRANK: He’s a nice guy and I know he’s 
a Frazetta fan and all that, but he’s not 
a bruiser, he’s not a killer. Let’s face it. 
STEVE: You know who I thought might 
have been closer to your CONAN was the 
guy they had playing CONAN’s father: 
William Smith, with the craggy face... 
FRANK: William Smith came out for my 
movie, by the way. I got to meet 
him. . .he’s a great guy. I think he’s a ter- 
rific actor, and a great body. 

STEVE: He always plays bad guys, 
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*“Schwarznegger’s not a bruiser.” 


have to frighten people by making them 
disgusted, that’s no way to do it. One of 
my favorite all-time films is NIGHT OF 
THE HUNTER. Brilliant, brilliant film. 
That’s the kind of thing I would love to 
do. I mean, that was a film that was ahead 
of its time, apparently, because it didn’t 
go anywhere. But anybody with half an 
ounce of brains realizes its worth. It’s an 
artistic gem. Every shot. At home I have 
it on tape and J marvel at it. It wasn’t fast 
enough or horrible enough or obvious 
enough. Brilliant movie. Everybody was 
brilliant. Laughton, whoever deserved the 
credit for it, really ought to get it. That’s 
what I consider a marvelous film, and you 
know, the old KING KONG is still great. 
It'll never die. 

STEVE: Speaking of KONG, when they 
did the remake, you did a painting of Kong 
that was on the paperback. 
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STEVE: / thought he was closer to 
CONAN than Schwarznegger. 

FRANK: He’s a sweetheart. He’s far 
from a bad guy, that’s the art of it. He’s 
a good actor, he’s very convincing. 
STEVE: He was very good in that movie 
RED DAWN. He played the Russian 
colonel. 

FRANK: He came out for the part. I con- 
sidered him for Darkwolf, he came out 
and what happened was he got offended 
when Ralph asked him to run through the 
park and show his stuff. I know what he 
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Three character studies Frank created 
for the DeLaurentiis/Schwarznegger 
CONAN film. 


can do, and I said, ‘‘No, you don’t have 
to do that.’” He was a fun guy. 
STEVE: Well, Frank, if it did materialize, 
what kind of film do you think you'd like 
to make? 

FRANK: I could certainly do any horror 
film and do it well. I may not be 
Hitchcoek, you know, but I think I could 
probably produce a horror film that would 
scare the crap out of you. I mean really 
do it. 


STEVE: Heart attacks at the premiere, 
that sort of thing? 

FRANK: Right. I think I could have them 
really frightened, but I think it would prob- 
ably be a little old-fashioned. Mine would 
fit more in the category of the classics, 
more like the great FRANKENSTEINs, 
the old ones that had a flavor that they’ve 
never really matched. And they tend to 
overplay and they really don’t know... 
STEVE: Now they’re going overboard 
with the gore. 

FRANK: They’re going overboard. I 
don’t think it’s necessary. I’d like to get 


came out to my house. He flew into the 
little airport out there...and he was 
dickering about me doing maybe four 
paintings of King Kong. Four paintings! 
Good grief. That’s a bit of overkill, you 
know. Let me do one great painting. Then 
we dickered and nothing ever happened. 
Then he tried to get me to do more for 
him, and I did some doodles and nothing 
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came of that. And anyway, sometimes my 
approach is a little too artsy-cutesy for 
these guys. The thing I did Clint, THE 
GAUNTLET,...he said, ‘‘I want it to 
look like that,’ and he’d specify a cer- 
tain painting, you know, and just go on 
and on — but how am I going to do that? 
And that was the one (Points to the op- 
posite wall), DARK KINGDOM, that’s 
the one, the one that had that look. How 
can I have Clint standing in front of a bus, 
looking like a barbarian? I said, ‘‘Well, 
I don’t know how I’m going to do this, 
but I'll try.’’ So I made, oh, five or six 
little sketches, very uncliched Clint 
Eastwood actions, and it wasn’t the 
typical standing tall Clint. See? If you want 
something different, these are different. 
Really! Moving quickly, and there’s lots 
of action in spite of that bus just sitting 
there in the background, and then for good 
measure, I threw in the standard Clint 
standing tall, and that’s the one they lik- 
ed. Ellie said, ‘‘Don’t send that. That’s 
the one they’ll pick.’’ I said, ‘‘I can’t see 
how. I can’t see how,”’ because the others 


The title page of Frank’s LORD OF 
THE RINGS portfolio, put out by Mid- 
dle Earth in 1975. 


were so good. That’s the one they 
picked. I should have known better. 
STEVE: Why haven’t you done more 
movie poster work, Frank? I know your 
work’s in demand. 
FRANK: | get called all the time for com- 
missions, but some of them are so silly. 
They want barbarians with beer cans and 
stuff like that. It’s a real total waste of 
time, you know. I can sit down any day 
of the week and do ten, fifteen, twenty lit- 
tle drawings and, Whssst! Put them into 
a little book. Well, the poster business 
does well, so it’s not financially compell- 
ing. I live off the posters, my kids are do- 
ing well. What I am doing is a new series. 
» STEVE: I was going to ask you about 
that. Ellie mentioned that you were doing 
a new series of the DEATH DEALER 
character. 
FRANK: It’s no big secret. The DEATH 


DEALER I’ve got, how many have J 
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done? Four. I don’t know if they’re as 
good as that one (Indicates THE DEATH 
DEALER on the wall before us) but, boy, 
they’re damn close. 

STEVE: That same character? 


FRANK: The same character with one 


difference. This time 7 own him. Not the 
Howard Estate. 

STEVE: OA, the Robert E. Howard Estate 
owns... 

FRANK: Conan. But this is my guy, I 
own him. From the Howard Estate, I got 
so many negative comments in the past. 
They hardly acknowledged that I had 
anything to do with the success of Conan. 
STEVE: What are the DEATH DEALER 
covers for? Are they going to be paper- 
back covers? 

FRANK: They’re going to be paperbacks 
and whatever else comes after that. And 
if they want to merchandise it: Good! I 
mean, what do you do with a death sym- 
bol? So I’ve been supervising the writing 
and go back and forth with different 
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writers, having a hell of a time making this 
guy work. So I've created different worlds 
and it’s a little more believable. But 


cbasically, the thing is to have a nice 


package, a nice cover. Very few people 
that I know actually read CONAN. 
STEVE: A lot of people just collected 
them for the covers. 

FRANK: That’s right. So I’m not going 
to concern myself with all that. Hopeful- 
ly, we'll be getting some nice written 
material, for sure. 

STEVE: You've commissioned a writer to 
write stories around this character? 
FRANK: We've gotten this writer and 
that writer and I’ve chucked a bunch of 
them out because I don’t think .they 
understood what I’m looking for. It’s not 
that they can’t write. They’re very com- 
petent. This is unusual. This is difficult. 
It’s not a barbarian, it’s not a cowboy. 
What the hell. . .I, myself, hardly know 
what he is. I just created an image, a one- 
shot image — you know, my death sym- 
bol, on the battlefield — and there he is 
sitting up on his black horse, and it’s gone, 
forever. And to suddenly get this guy and 
work him ‘“‘to death,’’ presents a problem. 
But, I’m going to make it work. If nothing 
else, you’ll see some damn nice pictures. 
STEVE: Are you writing down story 
ideas, things that come to you when you 
work on the paintings? 

FRANK: Not really. I’m just visualizing 
this world that I’ve conceived of and I just 
pick a scene, a moment, an action, and 


try to make it as fairly believable as I can. 
Those four paintings I have are pretty 
strange, perhaps a little sinister, a little 
eerie, you know, and they don’t tell you 
an awful lot. You just know that this guy 
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is strange and he lives in an even stranger 
place. So, we just hope that the writers 
can just create this world and work with 
me on thi:. Burroughs created Pellucidar 
and places like that, and why not? You 
can’t take yourself all that seriously. It’s 
just entertainment, and I’m an artist, I. . .I 
learn from my mistakes. It'll be different 
this time, instead of just being the guy that 
gets paid a pittance to do the picture and 
they all get nice and fat and then deny your 
existence. 
STEVE: Are the DEATH DEALER paint- 
ings the first ones you’ve done since you 
worked on the film? 
FRANK: No, I've done some little paint- 
ings that are not really commercial. I’ve 
done some scenic type things and. . . I’ve 
done a beautiful painting of a girl riding 
a horse along a California beach. 
STEVE: 4re these things just for yourself? 
FRANK: They’re just for myself. 
STEVE: Are they ever going to be seen? 
FRANK: Yeah, they'll be printed up. 
STEVE: Maybe in the books? 
FRANK: I don’t know. Some of the for- 
mats are wrong for paperbacks, you know. 
They’ll be in the Bantam books, or in the 
calendar. They’ll certainly be prints. . . 
(Frazetta walks out of mike range to get 
samples of the museum’s poster, then 
holds them up for display.) 
STEVE B.: I was admiring that poster. 


“There are moments when I think I can’t } do it anymore. The fire isn’t there.” 


HARRY COWERED AGAINST THE ROUGH CONCRETE PILLAR 
THAT SUPPORTED THE WEATHER-BEATEN BOARDS OVER- 
HEAD, SUCKING IN THE WARM SUMMER AIR IN GREAT GULPS, 
TRYING TO CATCH HIS BREATH. THEY WERE AFTER HIM. SOON 
THEY'D BE SEARCHING DOWN HERE, DOWN IN THE DAMP SAND 
BENEATH THE BOARDWALK... SEARCHING FOR THE KILLER. 
HARRY LOOKED AROUND WILDLY. WHERE TO HIDE? WHERE 
TO RUN? AND THEN HE SAW THE SHIMMERING MASS OF 
ALMOST NAKED HUMANITY THAT JAMMED THE SUNNY BEACH... 


SURES THEY'LL BE LOOKING FOR A GUY 
IN A 7-SH/RT AND DUNGAREES. \F I 
WERE OUT.IN THAT CROWD INA 
BATHING SU/T, THEY'D NEVER 

FIND ME... 


Copyright © 1954 EC Comics 
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Opening panels from EC’s SHOCK SUSPENSE #13 
(March ’54). This is the only solo story Frank did 
for EC. 


STEVE: Oh, two different versions. 
FRANK: One of these, I think the white 
ones, will be signed, limited editions and 
these will be purchased, probably at the 
museum, and/or through the mail, 
whatever. The painting is representative 
of the museum itself. But there’ll also be, 
you know, a little print in the book. That’s 
a good idea. (Turning to the photographer, 
he holds both posters up for a photo.) You 
want them both? A waste of film. It’s get- 
ting cold in here. I knew it would. God- 
damn, there must be a twenty millimeter 
lens in that. (Inaudible talking and 
laughter as Frazetta jokes with Steve 
Bryant away from the mike.) 

STEVE: Frank, we touched on this earlier 
before we started the tape: Do you ever 
feel confined by what your audience ex- 
pects from you? Your past performances? 
FRANK: Oh, yes. You betcha. That’s 
called pressure, pally, and I did feel it for 
quite a while, and perhaps I still do, 
because it depends on just how high they 
rate you. If they think you’re God’s gift 
to Mankind, what do you do after that? 
I’ve had some paintings that I did extreme- 
ly well, almost beyond my known capaci- 
ty. I hardly know where they came from, 
it’s almost magical — and why? I don’t 
know. Call it youth, excitement, inspira- 


" tion, whatever. But sometimes that’s not 


there and now if you’re this well-known 
and this popular, and people are an- 
ticipating more of the same, and if you 
can’t turn it on, you worry a lot. Look at 
singers like Sinatra and everything. They 
have a wonderful voice; at one point 
everything is like magic until they feel the 
pressure and suddenly the voice slips a lit- 
tle, you know. I haven’t slipped, I just 
haven’t been all that inspired or that 
hungry or that anxious. But the DEATH 
DEALER paintings that I’ve done are at 
least as good as anything you see here. 


And it’s more methodical. It’s like a job. 
I’ve got to do it because I want to get a 
series out. I don’t find myself really 
exhilarated. 
STEVE: You're not really cranked up like 
you were in, say, the ’60s? 
FRANK: Not at all, no. Much more 
deliberate, very methodical approach. And 
they’re quite good. My approach is so 
deliberate and so methodical to make sure 
it looks like it was done with that casual 
fire. 
STEVE: So, do you think you could say 
that your approach is a little bit more in- 
tellectual than visceral? 
FRANK: Far more. But one thing I do 
have is an awareness of what I’m all about. 
I’ve had peaks and valleys, and I know 
when I’ve slipped, and I know when I’ve 
lost something or I’ve gained something, 
and there are moments when I think: Gee, 
I can’t do it anymore. It’s not coming out. 
The fire isn’t there. It’s getting awfully 
mechanical. Still, I noticed the color was 
better, purer, richer. The design is more 
effective, stuff like that. The drawing is 
even more perfect, I think. But that pizazz, 
something’s not there. Part of that reason 
for the pizazz is that I didn’t know as 
much. . .I just said, ‘‘What the hell!’’ The 
pizazz is a crazy, wild brushstroke going 
nowhere and it worked. My instinct made 
it work because I somehow had a way of 
disguising a lack of knowledge. But now 
I know more, and the more you scrutinize 
your work, the more careful you are in 
every area. And what this tends to do is 
inhibit the hell out of you. I'll never get 
this thing done, you know, if every square 
inch of the painting has to be perfection: 
the design, the color, and balance. It’s go- 
ing to slow you down. Pretty much the 
way I work now and most of the time, it’s 
less fun. But if I’m successful, it almost 
defies criticism, whereas some of the older 
work, you love it or you don’t and a real 
critic could find fault if he looked hard 
enough. Some of the later ones, even if 
perhaps they lack a certain swashbuckl- 
ing quality, they’re hard to be too critical 
of. You can’t criticize the painting. 
Everything is in the right place. The draw- 
ing’s perfect, the balance is right. I don’t 
always enjoy it as much as the older ones, 
probably for that same reason. It doesn’t 
have that crazy, casual, going-anywhere 
quality, but I’m aware of that, you see. 
There’s where I’m safe. I’m aware of it. 
As long as I’m aware of it, I can adjust. 
I always have in the past. And then, real- 
ly get back to that kind of a pace. . .and 
just work hard. Paint a lot. Get crazy. Get 
freer. But you know the way I work. Hell, 
I'll let a year go by sometimes, and then 


HARRY PULLED HIS T-SHIRT OVER HIS HEAD AND 
STEPPED OUT OF HIS OUNGAREES... 


I'LL BURY MY CLOTHES HERE 
»\ AND COME BACK FOR THEM 


HARRY KICKED OFF HIS SHOES AND TUGGED OFF 
HIS SOCKS. THEN HE KNELT AND SCOOPED A HOLE 
IN THE DAMP COOL SAND... 


7 LUCKY THING IL WORE MY JRUNKS 
UNDER MY BLUE JEANS... 
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FRANK FRAZETTA 


“I was growing — I swallowed life up in 


SEVERA 


THROW /7 SO /T 
LANDS UNDER THE 
GAS TANK / 


\\\NN 
\2 


A pair of dastardly fiends prepare a nasty hotfoot for roadracing ace Johnny Comet. 


I'll sit down: **T think I'll paint a master- 
piece."’ You know, I haven't touched a 
brush in a year. I mean by that you 
shouldn't be able to draw, after all that 
time. You should be all thumbs. And 
sometimes I’ll sit down and I am. I ac- 
tually can’t draw. But the point is, what 


I have to do to be at my very best is to 
start from there. Do a painting, get all the 
bugs out — it may not be best, but go right 
on to the next one, and you'll have learn- 
ed a lot from that warm-up. It’s a simple 
way to put it. You learn a lot. You're go- 
ing to make a lot of mistakes, struggle and 


ee | 


THE BLAZING TORCH LANDS UNDER THE 
TRUCK CONTAINING JEANS NEW RACER. 
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zip into the next one. Think about a box- 
er going into training. I don’t want to over- 
train, so I guess you gotta work up to it. 
And if I do that, by the time I get to pain- 
ting number three, providing it’s been 


spontaneous, one right after another, I will - 


suddenly start getting the fire back and Ill 
be in a groove, as they say. And if I main- 
tain it, I can do ‘em that fast — and I will 
do some pretty spectacular paintings. I 
never can get myself to maintain it. J just 
feel like doing two or three, and then I sit 
on my laurels, I rest, and then I just cool 
off again. That's what I did when I did 
all those paintings, I just kept going. 
STEVE: When you were doing all the 
CONAN paintings, were you doing them 
right in a row, one after another? 
FRANK: Right in a row. 

STEVE: Really? What kind of time frame 
are you talking about? How long did it 
take you to do all these? 

FRANK: Well, I was doing a painting — 
I was working fast, and I was doing draw- 
ings. I was drawing as well, and that's the 
difference. I was having fun drawing and 
I was meeting other artists in the old Spang 
and Keller, and you know, it was like a 
young, happy time. It was like a new 
ballgame, and I was excited and I was 
growing and learning and swallowing 
everything. I swallowed life up in one big 
gulp, and boy, this was all new. Now I've 
done all that and either I get off the train 
again and experience a new approach, or 
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one big gulp, and boy, this was all new.” 
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ITS IN THE 
TRUCK. WANT 
To SEE IT? 


I'll just be bored to death. But I can’t, 
because art has to be fun, and much as I 
appreciate the fans wanting to see more 
of the same, it’s not fun for me and I regret 


it. The trick is, can I look at that through 


different eyes now and still move the au- 
dience? Or is it like a lot of people like 
to think, the subject matter and just good 
timing? I’ve always been accused of hav- 
ing excellent timing. 


SURE... BUT” 
1 STILL DON'T 
GET THIS ANGLE 


OF YOUR TELLING 
ME TO SCRAM. 


STEVE: Talent had nothing to do with it? 
FRANK: No, no. Just timing. Actually, 
I’ve had artists say that to me: ‘‘Frazet- 
ta’s got good timing, that’s all.’’ Just tim- 
ing. He’s always had that. The world was 
just ready for Conan the Barbarian. It was 
also ready for Frazetta’s scenes of Edgar 
Rice Burroughs. Twice. And PHOENIX 
PRIME, THE SEA WITCH, all that art 
I did for Warren; it was always waiting 
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for me. It’s interesting. Well, let’s see if 
they’re ready for CAT GIRL. I guess my 
timing’s right. That and the fact that I 
originally painted it in 1966. 

STEVE: When you're painting, describe 
your working habits, how you get into a 
painting, how you work up the idea. 
FRANK: It seems I have a backlog, you 
know, of pictures in my head, really un- 
painted pictures, and it really doesn’t take 
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“T like to confound my peers... 
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an awful lot for me to decide to start it 
moving after that. Forget the backlog. 
Suddenly, I want to paint something dif- 
ferent, new. The word different is very 
important... Krenkel used to laugh at me, 
“Boy, you’d be different just for dif- 
ferent’s sake.’’ And he’s right. I really 
would. I like to confound my fellow ar- 
tists or peers for a minute. I like them to 


Four shots of the famous early action- 
adventure movie star Buster Crabbe, 
from BUSTER CRABBE COMICS, cir- 
ca 1950. In those days Frank earned the 
moniker ‘‘The Buster Crabbe drawer of 
all times.”’ 


look at my paintings and say, ‘‘Not only 
is it good, but how the hell did he dream 
that up?’’ You know? This is really part 
of the game. Not just repeating the old 
stories, doing something technically 
perfect and wonderful and rich and all that 
stuff. Different, like maybe THE 
SPIDERMAN, with that strange, eerie 
circle of color: red, green, a little blotch 
of green. I’ve been asked what it is. I don’t 
know. | just thought green would look 
good right about there. You just know in- 
stinctively it belongs there. There is no ex- 
plaining it. So when I paint, there’s an ex- 
pression, a creature, a look, a movement, 
an action that’s maybe even contorted, 
bent out of shape, and it works. The trick 
is that it has to work. And that’s what I 
take great pride in, I think. I’m far less 
concerned about whether the anatomy is 
perfect and whether what they’re doing is 
physically possible. I couldn’t care less as 
long as you’re convinced. And, in fact, 
the more I can stretch that and bend it and 
contort it and make it work, the more 
pleased I am if it sells. You know what 
I mean? 

STEVE: Uh-huh. 

FRANK: That’s the challenge, I guess. 
STEVE: To sort of take reality and — 
FRANK: Oh, kick the hell out of it, and 
have people just wonder about it, ‘‘How 
in the name of God did you dream that 
up?’’ That’s the imagination part of it, and 
I think, in a sense, that’s what I work 
hardest at. The actual drawing comes so 
easily to me you wouldn’t believe it. 
STEVE: You've had enormous technical 
facility for years. 

FRANK: I can draw so easily that it’s why 
I draw like that. I can probably draw 
anything under any conditions, doing 
anything you can dream of, and it’s : 
‘‘How beautiful is it? How magnificent? 
How unusual is it? How different? How 
exciting? How wonderful?’’ All those 
things. Not just drawing a perfect figure. 
I’m sure you’ve met comic-book artists 
that sit there and look at the line work. 
I don’t give a shit about that line work. 
What's that saying? Is it different? Is it 
sparkling? Is it just meat you control? I 
couldn’t care less about that. You’ve seen 
my early work just lie. I could draw circles 
with a brush, or a pen. Backwards, for- 
wards, back part of the pen, anything. And 
so, who cares? That’s not all. That’s just 
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some kind of strange little skill you might 
develop. It has nothing to do with the state- 
ment. And everything that can be done, 
has been done. What does Frazetta do 
possibly different? But this is where I’m 
at: always different, a different look, a 
fresh look. That’s the reason my stuff is 
really still alive and well, because really, 
most of these concepts are so different. 
They’re all the same now because they're 
all Frazettas, been around for all these 
years, but they're all different. Each and 
every one had a look about it that you 
never tired of, and I worked very hard at 
getting in this kind of lasting quality, 
whatever that is. Perhaps it’s a certain 
flow, like good music. I mean, why else 
are some pieces of music classics? They 
last forever, you never tire of them. Others 
catch you for a moment and they’re gone 
forever. How do you explain that? I mean, 
why is that? I mean, you’re using notes; 


FRANK FRAZETTA 


“Why do we like pleasing shapes? I don’t — 


know. But we do. Buttocks? Exciting.” 


one note following another note, follow- It’s hard to measure the quality and 
ing another note, so why is it that this par- balance and the beauty, whatever it is. 
ticular piece died in a week and this one And this is what I try to get in some of 
goes on for fifty years? It’s hard to say. the paintings. A lot of them have so many 


BONUS!! On this spread and the following page we’ve reprinted three 


Frank. THUN’DA, from 1952, script by Gardner Fox. 


THE CRASH OF /TS FALL STARTLES THOSE WHO WALK 
IN THE MISTS OF THE LOST LANDS... 


pages from the only full comic book entirely drawn by 


WUTH A RUSH THAT SHAKES THE WORLD THE 
GIGANTIC LIZARD HURTLES FORWARD, /7S 
GIANT TA 
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subtleties that are immediately overlook- 
ed by the average layman or fan. They just 
look and say: ‘‘Oh, great figure!’’ Or great 
this or that, and overlook all the little 


subtleties that are building up to this point. well thought-out, perfectly balanced, and 
As you go back, you go back to find it, the shapes are pleasing. Why do we like 
you'll find more and you’ll find more, and pleasing shapes? I don’t know. But we do. 
the more there is, the longer it lasts. It’s Buttocks? Very exciting. 

as simple as that, providing everything is STEVE: Nice and round. 


[f tT WE MUST TAKE NO CHANCES! THE 
gut HE Is no caves MEN AND WOMEN OF SHAREEN ARE 
MAN! HEHE LOOKS | SO FEW IN NUMBER, WE 

LIKE ONE OF US! | DARE NOT BE SEEN BY 
PERHAPS THERE OTHER ENEMIES! 
ARE MORE 

ENEMIES THAT 

WE OF SHAREEN 

\ MUST FACE! 
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FRANK: A silly, simple shape like that 
and we’re intrigued, because it’s perfect. 
Why? I don’t know. Ask him. (Points at 
the photographer.) 

STEVE: Is that one of the things you got 


ALONE IN THE JUNGLE, ROGER 
DRUM SETS TO WORK, CHOOSING 
(A LEAN SAPLING FOR ITS STRENGTH, 


A BOW AND ARROWS — 

AND HOURS OF LONG 
E PRACTICE—WILL 
By, (00 THE TRICK! 
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FPPAGE FLOODS THE TUNGLE MONSTER! 4/15 HEAD SWINGS AND 
WIS JAWS. TIGHTEN! AS A 0OG WOULD SHAKE A RAT, HE SHAKES 
THE BIG PLANE~ANO A LIMP FIGURE DROPS EARTHWARO... 


DALY HE DRIVES HIMSELF FOR 
MILE -LONG RUNS. 


«THe DAYS FADE 
INTO WEEKS, AND 
THE WEEKS INTO 
MONTHS, AND NOW 
ROGER DRUM 1$ 
STRAIGHT AND 


NTH A ROPE TWISTED FROM JUNGLE _L/ANAS, HE SWOOPS THROUGH THE SILENCE OF THE MISTY LAND 

We A DARTING FALCON FROM THE JUNGLE TREES, —A WOMAVS SCKEAM RINGS LOUD! ~~ 
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out of your classical art training with your 
teacher back when you were a kid? 

FRANK: No, no. Not at all. That was in- 
stinctive since I was three years old. I’ve 


A MAO TORRENT OF WEIRD HISSING SWINGS 
THE AVIATOR AROUND! TOWERING H/GH ABOVE 
HIM—EMERGING FROM THE LABYRINTHINE 
DEPTHS OF THE CAVE BEHIND THE DRUM... 


THAT ONE OF 
THEM LODGES 


**That’s what separates men from boys.” 


always had that feeling, and I love pairs, 
certain images and the way they move. 
And that’s another thing. I guess we left 
out the, probably the most important word 


WITH THE SNAKES FANGS 
BEFORE HIS VERY EVES, H/S 
LAST BULLET REACHES TS 
RESTING PLACE—AND WITHA 
FRIGHTFUL MISS, THE GIGANTIC 
SERPENT WRITHES IN DEATH... 


BEFORE THE FEAR-FROZEN CAVE PEOPLE CAN -® 
MOVE, , THE G/ANT HEAD FLASHES DOWNWARD! 
Ee 


of all. I suppose you can learn to draw, 
you can learn to paint. You may even do 
very well at design, you know, whatever 
the ingredients are that make a nice piece 


i 


IN’ DA 
LORD OF THE MAGIC 
DRUM! THUN’OA — 
WHO KILLED THE SNAKE 
THAT SURROUNDS THE 
WORLD! THUN‘DA 
— KING OF THE 
LOST LANDS / 


SHIP WITH THE QUEEN OF THE VALLEY 
PEOPLE...ANO WITH THE PEOPLE 
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FRANK FRAZETTA 


“Some of their actions are erotic.’ 


of work; the last word, but far from least, 
is taste. I don’t pretend to have the most 
perfect taste, but I think that’s what 
separates the men from the boys: taste. 
Knowing what to leave out. And when you 
do put it in there, it’s just the right thing, 
and it’s in just the right place, and it’s done 
with taste so that you’re not offended. It 
could be sensuous as hell but the taste 
makes it even more sensuous and not a bit 
offensive. 

STEVE: Well, the sexuality in your paint- 
ings is always there. That sensuousness 
is always present, but it never bubbles out 
and gives you too much. 

FRANK: I try not to. I go to extremes, 
I suppose, in the physical dimensions of 
the people, and some of their actions are 
extremely erotic, in the way they move, 
and if there’s more of a fluid feel in that 
movement that I can paint beyond, then 
I'm going to go out for shape. There’s 
more a feeling of texture, the flesh is 
somehow softer and more flexible and 
more real. The colors are designed so that 
they really identify, ‘‘Yes, that’s skin.”’ 
Fur is fur and so on. Textures are impor- 
tant. But it’s. . .taste is in, I don’t know, 
selection of the action, the expression. Just 
how much or how little. 

STEVE: /t all goes back to what you were 
saying about being a storyteller, choos- 
ing which story you tell, which moment 
you stop the camera at. 

FRANK: Exactly. That’s what I’ve got 
to do. I don’t get it first shot. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I don’t sit there and 
say, ‘‘Put the pen to the paper and draw 
the action,’’ and it’s perfect. No, not at 
all. If I do, it’s pure luck. But I know in 
the back of my mind that it should, you 
know, have a certain mood and a certain 
quality and I’ll kick it around like a 
sculptor, you know? Nope. I'll draw, say, 
a leopard, and I’ll have it moving in a cer- 
tain manner, and I'll say, ‘*Well, it’s all 
right. It’s perfectly okay. I mean they do 
walk like that and they could look like this, 
but it’s not lending just that right look, you 
know what I mean? I may have his paws 
a little limp and it looks funny. That’s the 
difference, you know? The perfect mo- 
ment or the not-so-perfect moment. Just 
where is the head? Here? Here? Here? 
Like move it along, an expression, how 
far I can tilt the head? Where does that 
girl really seem to all come together? 
When you find it, you just love it, even 
if you don’t know why you love it. Instinc- 
tively, all of us react to the same things. 
Some of us can’t intellectualize about it. 
You just say, ‘‘Hey, man! That’s cool.”’ 
STEVE: Do you think that’s one of the 
reasons why your stuff is that popular? 
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FRANK FRAZETTA 


You've got a mass audience that cuts 
across cultural barriers. 

FRANK: Exactly. Because I’ve con- 
sidered everybody’s intelligence, from the 
teenyboppers right on up. The teenybop- 
pers will look at it for all the superficial 
qualities and identify with it, but they'll 
also be excited by the shapes — not know- 
ing this, you understand. They will not 
know it, that that’s what’s really focus- 
ing them to where I’ve led them. The in- 
tellectuals, on the other hand, will just 
bypass the obvious and move around in 
the background. 

STEVE: All that subliminal stuff you put 
in, 

FRANK: Exactly. So, I have all the little 
tricks and gimmicks, but that’s perfectly 
legit, because it’s still honest. If I get really 
super-intellectual, of course, what happens 
is that I stumble all the little teenyboppers 
and people like that. But I know everybody 
will get a big kick out of it, and that’s why 
this information’s successful, because the 
kiddies buy it for their reasons, the next 
group buys it for their reasons, college 
professors buy it for their reasons. My 
stuff’s being taught in college art classes 
for a pretty good reason, too, and yet 
you've got eight- year-olds buying it. 
Strange. The eight-year-olds are not buy- 
ing Rembrandt, Michelangelo. Isn’t 
that a fact? 

STEVE: Sure. 

FRANK: Not because I’m better but 
because I’m interesting. Their stuff is done 


late °40s. 


ona certain level for a certain class of peo- 
ple. I’m a salesman. I grab ’em all, but 
not at the sacrifice of quality. That’s not 
easy. I’ve covered the spectrum. I guess. 
Probably the most incredible thing to me 
is: I entertain everybody. 


STEVE: /’m sure you don’t lose too much 
sleep over that. 


FRANK: Not too much. Not lately. But 
you hit it. That’s really the funny part 
about my work, and it’s also criticized for 
that: Well, it can’t be any good if four- 
teen-year-olds like it.Generally that’s true, 
because they’re not educated. They 
couldn’t possibly know about the many 
varied little nuances in a good piece of art, 
so they’re going to look for stuff that’s 
rather simple and obvious and at the worst, 
it could even be tasteless. On some token, 
I’m sure that many of the, say, thirteen 
or fourteen- year-olds that love my stuff 
couldn’t tell me from my imitator or care 
less. That’s okay. They’ll end up buying 
me, too, you know. But I enjoy it because 
of the people that really are into what I 
do and really understand what I’ve done 
and really can intellectualize about it. You 
cannot educate everyone; And I don’t 
know that I’ve tried — but in a sense, I 
have, because what happened to me was, 
those kids grew up. They liked my work 
at ten, and grew up and said, ‘‘You know, 
he’s better than we thought when we were 
ten.’’ And when they got to be thirty, 
‘better than we thought when we were 
twenty.’’ It’s very interesting. I’m very 
flattered. So I’m just telling you up front 
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Another genre many fans don’t associate with Frank — funny animals, from the 


“I have all the tricks and gimmicks.” 


that the stuff’s going to be around for a 
long time. A lot of it is better than most 
people think, or did think in the first place. 
That’s another reason I kept the art, 
because they didn’t know how good it 
was. I’m sure you heard the old story of 
Bill Gaines and that FAMOUS FUNNIES 
cover. Did you hear anything about that? 
STEVE: That was the only time he printed 
something that he didn’t own, wasn’t it? 
That one cover? 

FRANK: I did that for FAMOUS FUN- 
NIES. They rejected it because it was 
violent and Bill Gaines had brought over 
the guys at EC and they flipped out. **Can 
we print it?’’ And Bill Gaines had a 
policy, you know, he kept all art, which 
was okay, but I said, ‘‘No, sorry, Bill. 
You can’t have this one.”’ Because I knew 
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Above: The LIL’ ABNER daily syndicated strip, which Frank penciled for Al Capp for almost a decade. Below: The perils of dope! 


it was that good. No way he’s gonna get 
that for thirty bucks. He’s gonna usé it on 
the cover and keep that. I knew all that 
stuff was priceless. But that particular 
piece is still a doozy today, even now. 
Priceless. And I’m going to give it to Bill 
Gaines because his policy is to keep the 
originals? No way. I'll tell you what, sixty 
bucks. Sixty bucks is what he paid — I 
beg your pardon, I got that backwards — 
it became thirty bucks and I'd keep the art. 
Bill jumped up: ‘‘You got it!’’ Thirty 
bucks was a big deal, you know, in those 
days. Thirty bucks I got. I didn’t care. I’d 
have let him print it for nothing. I just 
wanted to see it printed. There was no way 
I was giving that away. I hate to tell you 
how much I’ve been offered for that. 
STEVE: That piece? 

FRANK: Yeah. 

STEVE: / love it. It’s been called the 
single greatest piece of comic art that 
anybody ever did. 

FRANK: It is. It really is. I say that with 
all modesty. If I saw something better, I’d 
be the first to admit it, but I haven’t. And 
I know Berni Wrightson’s been giving 
it some good shots. He’s trying. A lot of 
guys have tried. And I did that overnight. 
I happened to be sitting in Al Capp’s 
studio, and I did it overnight. That’s me. 
Just call me Mr. Overnight. Capp left me 
there at the office. ‘‘Are you gonna stay 
here?’’ ‘‘Yeah, I got this cover to do.”’ 
He came in in the morning. He says: 
‘‘Jesus Christ! Look out!’’ I didn’t even 
know. . .I just went beyond myself. That's 
wild! | mean I was just, Shooooo! (Makes 
rocket noise). | could make pen and ink, 
or brush and ink, or whatever — a com- 
bination of both, actually — talk, in those 
days. Even if I can criticize it for some 
of it that’s overdone, but what the hell, 
I was only a kid. I was only about 24. 
STEVE: What size was the original on 
this? 

FRANK: A standard comic-book page. 
STEVE: About the same size anybody else 
did covers, right? Why didn’t you do any 


more Buck Rogers covers after that last 
one? Because they rejected that one? 
FRANK: They stopped. 

STEVE: Oh, they stopped publishing? 


FRANK:They just stopped as far as I 
know. 

STEVE: Thar was Dell, right? I think they 
went out of business. 
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FRANK:That was Buck Rogers done for 
FAMOUS FUNNIES. Steve Douglas, the 
guy I was working with, who I dearly lov- 
ed, suddenly died. . .1 think somewhere 
around then. He got sick and died. I didn’t 
want to work for the rest of them just then. 
I-had friéndships and I worked only for 
the people I liked. Like, I’m very sensitive 
to some of the pettiness of art directors, 
you know. They can’t understand an ar- 
tist, the true artist. 

STEVE: You had that problem with 
PLAYBOY for a while, didn’t you? You 
swore for years you'd never work for them, 
and then you went back and did that one 
painting for them. 

FRANK: What happened there . . .I had 
nothing against PLAYBOY or Hugh 
Hefner or any of those people. I didn’t 
even know anyone. And the fact is, many 
years ago, supposedly and I say supposed- 
ly — Al Capp’s brother showed Hefner 
some of my little cutesy drawings, you 
know, with the little women and that kind 
of thing, which I thought would be very 
appropriate for PLAYBOY, and according 
to Capp — you know, it may be bullshit 
— but Hefner thought it was very nice, 
but it didn’t seem right for PLAYBOY, 
which I found I was very offended by. 1 


FRANK FRAZETTA - 


thought it was perfect for PLAYBOY. It 
had little bouncing boobs and wonderful 
little chicks and all you needed was a lit- 
tle punchline, you know. I said, ‘‘What? 
Are you kidding?’’ So I took that to heart. 
But the truth is, now it’s very possible that 
they were never shown. But I did some 
work for PLAYBOY on ‘‘Little Annie 
Fanny.’’ But that was hard work. I love 
Harvey Kurtzman but that’s hard work. 
STEVE: Were you doing actual painting 
on the pages? 

FRANK: Yeah. 

(The interview moves to Frazetta’s 

studio where next to his easel, bearing an 
unfinished oil painting that he was work- 
ing on, the unfinished originals for the 
new DEATH DEALER series lay 
stacked against one wall.) 
STEVE: Frank, along with your enor- 
mous popularity as a painter, you’ve had 
to deal with being one of the most 
plagiarized artists of the century. I was just 
wondering what goes through your head 
when you see one of your paintings air- 
brushed on the side of a van, or done on 
somebody's T-shirt? 


er a a 
‘I had nothing against PLAYBOY,” 


FRANK: I don’t feel too concerned about 
that. I think that’s kind of cute, when 
someone — you know, a novice, a child, 
a little boy — sits there and paints his 
motorcycle. I think that’s precious. I really 
like it. I just worry about them capitaliz- 
ing on it, and working for a company and 
mass-producing these sort of things, or 
making a lot of bucks off of me. 


STEVE: I’ve even seen tattoos of some 
of your designs. 

FRANK: Have you? 

STEVE: Yeah. 

FRANK: Well, legally they can’t do it, 
but I don’t concern myself. I’m not too 
thrilled with other artists ripping me off 
left and right, especially when they take 
credit for creating work that I’ve created. 
Copying my style? Well, that’s another 
story. But literally copying concepts and 
characters and costumes and all, that’s go- 
ing a bit far. That’s pretty blatant. 


STEVE: / remember one of the Burroughs 
films with Doug McClure had some scene 
compositions, and certain frames were like 
exact ripoffs of one of your paintings... 


One of Frank’s watercolors from the early ’50s, during the period when he was 


ghosting LIL’ ABNER. 
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“‘Werewolf”’ from Warren’s CREEPY magazine (1964) marks the last time Frank worked in comics. 


FRANK: Oh, yeah? Obviously, I didn’t 
see it. 

STEVE: /t was one of the LAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT movies. 

FRANK: Oh, yeah? 

STEVE: Yeah, and what it was, was on 
the set, they had these paintings on the 
walls that were ripoffs of your stuff. That 
one painting with the sorceress and the 
giant, the black woman with the snake 
wrapped around her. 

FRANK: Reaily? 

STEVE: Yeah, and that was done on the 
wall in this one film. 

FRANK: And used as a backdrop? 
STEVE: Yeah, it was a background in a 
scene. It was THE LAND THAT TIME 
FORGOT, or THE PEOPLE THAT TIME 
FORGOT, one of those. 

FRANK: Damn! Good thing, lucky for 
them, Ellie didn’t see it. 

STEVE: She’s pretty ferocious about tak- 
ing care of your rights? 

FRANK: Yeah.. .She really gets pretty 
adamant about it. I guess I’m just getting 
used to it, and as long as people appreciate 
what I did and give credit where it’s due, 
I'm satisfied. I’ve heard things quoted like, 
they list Frazetta and they mention three 
or four other artists, ‘‘school of art,’’ in 
quotes. They're talking about me and three 
or four imitators, and they're throwing me 
in there, it’s a so-called *‘school of art.”” 
Me, and Joe Schmoe and Jack Schmotz 
and Freddy Birnbaum, you know. School 


of art? What the hell are they talking 
about? That’s really irritating. 

STEVE: /t’s sort of like throwing you in 
with all those other guys, like the Brandy- 
wine school. 

FRANK: They’re throwing me in with 
them, and they came, like, thirty years 
later. And it’s suddenly a school of art, 
and I’m a member, you know? 
STEVE: Your style, the style you've 
created, is so ubiquitous it’s entered mass 
consciousness. 

FRANK: That’s their argument. I’ve been 
told by some imitators that, ‘‘Gee, Frank, 
we can’t help but look at your work, and 
it’s like, that’s the only way to go.’’ And 
of course, I find that ludicrous to say the 
least. You’ve seen for yourself the varie- 
ty of styles that I have right here, from 
the funny animals to the silly little cartoons 
to the heavy stuff to the light and silly. 
The style, the paint technique, is irrele- 
vant. There’s no one style of paint applica- 
tion. That’s silly, I mean Howard Pyle 
and any number of illustrators apply paint 
in their own way and it’s magnificent. 
What’s the difference? It’s not the style 
or the way you apply the paint. It’s what 
you say. It’s the statement you make with 
the art. Now, how could someone sit 
there, look at me and say,**That’s the only 
way to do it.’” What are they referring to, 
the colors? The way I apply paint? No, 
they’re talking about just plain ripping off 
the figures and concepts. There is no such 
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thing, ‘‘that’s the only way to go.”’ I just 
select a peak action and use it. You know, 
they can find their own peak somewhere. 
That’s all there is to it. There’s no point 
in saying that’s the only way a girl should 
be sitting on that damn horse, you know. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, I think I’ve painted 
her about ten different ways, and couldn’t 
decide which I liked best, and at this point 
I’m not even sure I’ll stay with that. How 
can I go and take one look and say, that’s 
it! So if they were to decide to paint the 
same scene, well, the girl would be in ex- 
actly the same position, which is really 
odd. I can consider countless actions, and 
it would work. And just out of sheer pride, 
they might at least try to be a little honest 
and a little creative and a little personal. 
You know I've never really swiped that 
I could think of, and if I have, it was so 
minuscule it’s ridiculous. And I pride 
myself on that because that’s the whole 
joy. I can’t, frankly, look at any of my 
artwork if I know that I’ve lifted it. I just 
never get the same joy out of it, and I can’t 
pretend to sit there in pride and watch peo- 
ple admiring it and saying, **Wow, how 
did he think of that one?”’ if in fact some- 
one else did it first. It’s pretty dumb. 
And they worry too much about opening 
themselves to ridicule if it’s less than 
perfect or less than wonderful, which hap- 
pens if you use a crutch. I'd rather that 
it’s less than perfect. I think that’s the 
essence of it. It can be less than perfect, 
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PEOPLE FEEL THAT THIS ANIMAL WHICH 
mt HAS BEEN SEEN PROWLING THROUGH 
Wan THE VILLAGES AT NIGHT IS THE 
® LEGENDARY DEMON, GONTEEKWA , 


NAMED. EXACTLY WHAT IS 
IT THAT GIVES THEM 
THIS BELIEF? 


but it’s honest. And if you have a state- 
ment to make, you'll make it, and if you 
don’t make it right away, you'll make it 
eventually. If you have nothing to say, get 
the hell out! Don’t pretend to be a creative 
artist if you're not. If you want to fake 
your way through it, or pretend that you’re 
better than you are by simply ripping off 
people, and copying this and copying that, 
and then take all the credit in the world 
for it, you really don’t belong in the field. 
You know the words genius and great are 
tossed around very lightly and very casual- 
ly, and it’s so much crap. I'd rather look 
at an artist who’s technically far from 
perfect, but at least I look at it and I’m 
sure you, too, you look at it, and you say, 
“We know it’s him, it’s coming from the 
heart.”’ You don’t question the drawing 
ability, really. It’s what’s happening? 
What has he said here? I mean he’s 
chuckling in joy. But, when you look at 
someone who has, for the most part, rip- 
ped the thing off in bits and parts, or in 
toto, you look and you say: ‘‘Gee, I don’t 
know. Something about that face, 
something alien. It looks good, but.’’ As 
long as you have that feeling, it takes the 
joy out of it. You take one look and you 
know. They’ll even admit that it was quite 
freely stolen. That’s the name of the game 
at this point. I can’t stress that enough. 
And it is more difficult, certainly, to be 
totally original and creative, it’s hard 
work. Perhaps that’s the reason for it. 
Maybe they’re lazier than I am, I don’t 
know, but I pride myself on that. 

STEVE: That kind of honesty and 


hell out!...you really don’t belong.” 


PEOPLE OF THE 
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OF COURSE, 
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creativity, that’s your bottom line in 
painting? 

FRANK: Without a doubt. At that point, 
the people can begin to decide whether 
they like the work, or even whether it’s 
the skill with which you apply it, your con- 
cept, or the message that you perhaps are 
stating or maybe your color sense, 


' whatever it is that you’ve got going for 


“NO OTHER ANIMAL OF ITS 
KIND HAS EVER BEEN SEEN. 
TO ALL APPEARANCES IT 
IS, INDEED, A LONE, 
IMMORTAL BEAST.” 
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you. You’ve gotta have something or you 
really shouldn’t be in the field. I’m not 
impressed with the artists and illustrators, 


where hundreds of them sit around, very | 


proudly, getting patted on the back, and 
they have these pictures and paintings and 
drawings that are obvious photographs, or 
bits and parts of photographs and slides 
that they’ve taken in Arizona, and horses 
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that they’ve lifted from countless 
photographs in their swipe file. Granted 
the end result might even be spectacular, 
but if I feel that it’s totally dishonest — 
that everything has a source, everything 
he’s done there, it’s not really from the 
heart, from the soul, from his imagination 
— I'mat the very least, not impressed with 
the artist. In quotes, ‘‘the artist’’ himself. 
I’m not fooled by that because I have that 
kind of eye where I recognize anything 
that’s a photograph, or a ripoff, or just 
taken from somewhere. Perhaps it may be 
too perfect, too right, too accurate, the 
lighting is just too deliberate and all those 
things which I find less than fun. I like 
when the guy is guessing and poking 
around and reaching into his imagination 
and I can see the mistakes, and the lack 
of perfection. But the effort and the energy 
by the artist are, you know, what I mean. 
If he’s got something working, I enjoy that 
part of it, that ad libbing, that creating, 
that making up, that reaching out to what 
he thinks you'll remember, what impress- 
ed him, and working hard at trying to 
recapture that. That’s wonderful. I have 
nothing but respect for good artists. . .I 
would not be critical of his work. I 
wouldn’t say, ‘“well, you know, the ankle 
of the horse really doesn’t work quite like 
that’? — I don’t care. If it seems genuine- 
ly to be working, I’m delighted, as against 
someone else who found a photograph. It 
wasn’t a _ particularly wonderful 
photograph, but he used it because, what 
the hell, it was right. You know, boring 
as hell. He didn’t sit there and decide that, 


damn? Don’t you agree?” 


‘*I want to get this feeling of great speed,”” 
and force things out of proportion, and 
he'd catch it, great speed. So what if the 
ankle’s in the right place? That’s nonsense. 
That isn’t what art’s all about. Don’t 
worry about it. Don’t worry about perfect 
duplication of what’s out there. That’s not 
what art is. You just sit there and have an 
image of what you think you saw. It’s what 
you think you saw. And that automatical- 
ly will add some quality to the work, that 
makes it fun, and I just resent the critics 
that sit there and pick things apart. I feel 
pretty strongly about that, the honest 
definition of an artist is a person who's 
not only a creator, but it’s a person who 
provokes some kind of an emotional 
response or reaction, in people, hopeful- 
ly positive, but he’s also a creator; that’s 
the key word. To me, an artist who sits 
there and renders things to death and is 
worried about perfection and recapturing 
life exactly as it happened, down to the 
minutest detail, is a draftsman, depending 
on the skill of the final application. I don’t 
give two cents about that. I’ve been ac- 
cused of rendering detail. That may be so, 
but I still made it up. I’ve created weapons 
that I know never existed. Horses runn- 
ing like I doubt that they could. Women 
looking like nobody I’ve ever seen, quite 
frankly, and superheroes like nobody I’ve 
ever seen. . .but I made it up. I make up 
the sea. I make it up, that’s the fun, that’s 
the challenge. I’m not worried. I’m not 
going to sit here frightened that, “‘Gee, 
maybe the rocks around Santa Barbara 
don’t look quite like that. Let me check 
this out.’’ Who gives a damn? If you’re 
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incapable, where you have to refer to this, 
you're that much less an artist, so you’re 
that much less a creative artist. Don’t you 
agree? 

STEVE: Yes. 

FRANK: That’s how I separate the men 
from the boys — those who can sit here 
with a blank canvas and just start doing 
these wonderful paintings, you know. If 
they're not so wonderful, they’re still 


original. Cc) 
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ALL TALK AND 
NO... LETTERS?! 


Dear David, 

One thing I liked about #39 was the 
‘“‘sroup’’ nature of the conversations. 
Some interviews had more than one sub- 
ject and others had an ‘‘extra’’ person 
hanging around to contribute a comment 
or two. Somehow, such interviews seem 
more ‘‘natural’’ than the regular one-on- 
one interviews. All in all, it was a nice 
change of pace. However, I should men- 
tion that the one-on-one interviews are 
generally more informative — probably 
precisely because they are more structured 
(and hence more ‘‘unnatural’’). 

One thing I didn’t like very much about 
the issue was the number of continued in- 
terviews. The one with J. Marc DeMat- 
teis was part two of three, while the one 
with Dave Darrigo and Dave Ross was 
part one of two and Dean Motter’s was 
‘‘sort of’’ part one of two (since the next 
part will apparently center on Bill Marks, 
who was an ‘‘extra’’ in this installment). 
Only this last one is a legitimate multi- 
parter, I believe. Even so, it would prob- 
ably run smoother done as one installment, 
since the same three people are involved. 
Indeed, because of its conversational 
nature, an interview usually does not seg- 
ment nicely into pieces, thus running one 
in parts hinders the understanding and ap- 
preciation of the reader. In this issue, the 
short DeMatteis installment (only seven 
pages) should have at least been tacked on- 
to the first or third part. Indeed, one of 
the other two interviews should have been 
run in full, with the remaining one appear- 
ing in full in the next issue. 

And poor Ann Nocenti! Only two 
pages!? And it isn’t even a multi-parter! 
Though it was marginally useful, I think 
that if you’re going to run an interview 
with someone, it should be a little longer 
than that! At least Ann didn’t have to bear 
the shame of having the shortest feature 
of the issue. That ‘‘distinction’’ went to 
the lettercol — less than two pages. And 
when I note that it was the longest letter- 
col in recent issues — well, you know 
what / think about the current sad state of 
what was once a lively and moderately 
lengthy part of CI! 

If I understand Gary Kimber’s point, 
he says that the 40% US-to-Canadian ex- 
change rate is a disincentive to a Cana- 
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dian using a US-based subscription ser- 
vice. Not so — or at least not very much 
so. Since US cover prices are lower, much 
of the exchange rate difference is made 
up by converting currencies. For instance, 
if a comic sells for US $.75 and CDN 
$1.00 (such as ‘‘regular’’ DCs do) it is 
actually cheaper in Canada, since US $.75 
is actually CDN $1.05 (at a40% exchange 
rate), but the difference is not huge, and 
most subscription services offer substan- 
tial discounts off cover price. Also, some 
comics are cheaper in the US. For in- 
stance, this is the case if it sells at US 
$1.50 and CDN $2.10. (All clear? Okay!) 

Say, is there any chance of producing 
a BEST OF COMICS INTERVIEW 
book, featuring the most worthwhile in- 
terviews from past issues? Especially if 
this featured the talks with a lot of the 
golden and silver age creators that have 
been featured in CI, the collection would 
be a more permanent and easily accessi- 
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ble historical record of their pioneering 
contributions. 

“‘T.M. Maple’’ 

Box 1272, Station B 

Weston, Ontario 

MOL 2R9 Canada 


Editorial consultant (and Marvel’s 
SPIDER-MAN editor) Jim Salicrup and I 
have long discussed the possibility of a 
COMICS INTERVIEW compendium, so 
keep a look out, T.M. — you never know 
when we may surprise and delight you. 

As for the Incredible Shrinking Letters 
Page, I’ve shared your concern — but the 
interviews have been squeezing the letters 
out, lately. We hope to remedy that, and 
the more spicey, intelligent or irate letters 
we get, the more likely the letters page will 
be liberated. Who knows — maybe it’ll 
even get militant one of these days and 
squeeze out the interviews! Wouldn’t that 
be a switch! 

— DAK 


GULACY & COMICS INTERVIEW: SIMONSON & OREN UP 
McGREGOR | “sss” | McGREGOR DREINAUIK. 
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A shotgun blast of fiery, explosive 
fiction by DON McGREGOR — fea- 
turing Dragonflame, a savage ghetto 
guerilla dealing out brutal justice to those 
beyond the reach of the law! Trade paper- 
back with 7 sensational b & w PAUL 
GULACY illustrations. 


$7.00 


plus $1.00 postage 


P. CRAIG 


Thanks for enlightening me to the 
looney-bin pleasures of FLAMING CAR- 
ROT COMICS. Until you quietly 
hysterical interview came along with the 
main man himself, Bob Burden in the 
40th issue of COMICS INTERVIEW, I’m 
ashamed to say I was ignorant of his work. 
I even had to consult the latest 
OVERSTREET PRICE GUIDE to ascer- 
tain the publisher’s name. That is, unfor- 
tunately I fear, true of a great number of 
independent comics titles. I guess I’m at- 
tracted to the mythos behind the two big 
companies at the expense of the oftimes 
more daring subject matter found in the 
smaller competitors. That is one reason 
why I continue to enjoy each month’s issue 
of COMICS INTERVIEW. It let’s me 
know what I’m missing. 

So, Mr. Burden, even though you 
dislike one of the most enjoyable cartoons 
in television history, THE JETSONS, 
consider yourself in possession of one new 
reader, at least. Let the back issues stand 
tall for one and all. 

Gary Kimber 
2100 Bathurst Street, Apt. 101 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada MSN 2P2 


HAMMERING OUT A STORY 


odyssey by DON McGREGOR. Starring 
one of the most remarkable heroines in 
SF. Killraven was never like this! Bonus: 
a back-up feature on DETECTIVES, 
INC. With artwork by MARSHALL 
ROGERS. Trade paperback with full- 
color cover painting by WALT SIMON- 


$10.00 


postpaid 
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In the course of researching for 
OPERATION ISIS [A Del Rey Book], it 
occurred to me that the ancient Egyptians 
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Five science fiction and fantasy stories 
by JACK LONDON. Clothbound hard- 
cover with 5 b & w interior illustrations 
and full-color fold-out drawing, plus title 
and contents page designs, many interior 
designs,experimental end paper art and 
color dustjacket design by Killraven and 
Elric artist P,. CRAIG RUSSELL. 


$8.50 


plus $1.00 postage 
FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 


Suite 301 234 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10001 


invented the comics. Although the 
hieroglyphics were a picture writing, in 
many instances those pictures also served 
as phonetics, i.e., as characters of an 
alphabet. Fiction and history on papyrus 
scrolls are illustrated: party and banquet 
scenes portray the dancers, the musicians, 
the guests of the house — some drunk, 
some decorous. With both text and il- 
lustration in the Egyptian style, you get 
the entire story. And temple walls and col- 
umns are similarly garnished. Comics 
chiselled into masonry. Interview your 
composers and illustrators and see how 
they'd like hammer, chisel, and a cylinder 
of granite or limestone or what not, to do 
the week’s comic! The Isis-Osiris-Set story 
may be the first myth ever recorded in the 
mode of today’s comic. 
E. Hoffmann Price 
2547 Woodland Place 
Redwood City, CA 94062 


15 witty and whimsical fantasies by 
L. FRANK BAUM, author of the wonder- 
ful Wizard of Oz stories. Clothbound 
hardcover with b & w illustrations and 


| dust jacket drawing by Hugo-Award 


winning SF artist TIM KIRK. 


$8.50 


plus $1.00 postage 


FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 
Suite 301 234 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10001 


NEXT ISSUE: Will your favorite comics be banned? Publishers, retailers & distributors 
argue the issue of CENSORSHIP! Frank Miller has already spoken out — strongly — on 
the subject. Now hear what other important figures in the industry have to say in COMICS 


INTERVIEW #43! 
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OPEN UP TO GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE! 
GEPPI’S...THE BEST WAY TO GET ALL 
THE LATEST MARVEL COMICS 


FIND OUT WHAT'S AVAILABLE FOR YOU FROM 
THE SUBSCRIPTION MASTERS! GET A 
GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SAMPLER!! 
YOU WON'T BELIEVE WHAT YOU'LL GET... 


A $10.00 RETAIL VALUE...ALL FOR 
A MERE $200 


THE GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SAMPLER IS AVAILABLE FROM: 


GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


1720 BELMONT AVENUE e BAY C e BALTIMORE, MD 21207 
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reat fun. «very 
..an interstellar, trans-temporal romp with a * “A. 99 
couple of thieves and con artists...fine pro- humorous. 
fessional art (featuring) Bianca, a succulent ae 

young lady with a taste for the bizarre — the — HARLAN ELLISON 
bizarre being her fellow thief, Fred, 
an elfin little weasel.” 


— AMAZING HEROES 


“It’s a lot of fun, with some digs at 
current comics people along with 
some consideration of the con- 
sequences of time travel. 
“There are several inside jokes 
for comics readers, and the 
dialogue is bright and sparkling.” 


— Don Thompson 
COMICS BUYER’S GUIDE 


You can get Reality free every day 
— do you really want to PAY for it in 
your comic books? Of course not! Fred and f 
Bianca don't want Reality intruding into their \/~ 
comic, either! But that’s exactly what's happening! 
The Continuity Inquisition has masterminded 
an insidious plot to — dare we say it? — “get real.” 
As Reality rears its ugly head, Fred and Bianca have 
to consider just how realistic their actions really are! 
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